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THREE LITTLE HEADS 

Project Gutenberg's Jewish Children, by Sholem Naumovich Rabinovich 
Translator: Hannah Berman 

If my pen were an artist's brush, or at the very least a photographic 
camera, I would create for you, my friend, a picture, for a present in 
honour of " Shevuous ," of a rare group of three pretty little heads, of 
three poor naked, barefoot Jewish children. All three little heads are 
black, and have curly hair. The eyes are big and shiny and burning. They 
gaze out in wonder, and seem to be always asking of the world the one 
question: Wherefore? You look at them, and marvel at them, and feel 
guilty towards them, just as if you were really responsible for 
them—for the existence of three little superfluous mortals in the 
world. 

The three pretty little heads are of two brothers and a little sister, 
Abramtzig, Moshetzig, and Dvairke. They were brought up by their father 
in the true Russian style, petted and spoiled. Their father was Peisa 
the box-maker. And if he had not been afraid of his wife, Pessa, and if 
he had not been such a terribly poor man, he would have changed his 
Jewish name of Peisa into the Russian name of Petya. But, since he was a 
little afraid of his wife, Pessa, and since he was extremely poor—may 
it remain far from us!—he kept to his own name of Peisa the box-maker, 
until the good time comes, when everything will be different, as Bebel 
says, as Karl Marx says, and as all the good and wise people say—when 
everything, everything will be different. But until the good and happy 
time comes, one must get up at the dawn of day, and work far into the 
night, cutting out pieces of cardboard and pasting boxes and covers of 
books. Peisa the box-maker stands at his work all day long. He sings as 



he works, old and new songs, Jewish and non-Jewish, mostly gay-sorrowful 
songs, in a gay-sorrowful voice. 


"Will you ever give up singing those Gentile songs? Such a man! And how 
he loves the Gentiles. Since we have come to this big town, he has 
almost become a Gentile." 

All three children, Abramtzig, Moshetzig, and Dvairke, were born and 
brought up in the same place—between the wall and the stove. They 
always saw before them the same people and the same things: the gay 
father who cut cardboards, pasted boxes, and sang songs, and the 
careworn, hollow-cheeked mother who cooked and baked, and rushed about, 
and was never finished her work. They were always at work, both of 
them—the mother at the stove, and the father at the cardboards. What 
were all the boxes for? Who wanted so many boxes? Is the whole world 
full of boxes? That was what the three little heads wanted to know. And 
they waited until their father had a great pile of boxes ready, when he 
would take them on his head and in his arms—thousands of them—to the 
market. He came back without the boxes, but with money for the mother, 
and with cakes and buns for the children. He was a good father—such a 
good father. He was gold. The mother was also gold, but she was cross. 

One got a smack from her sometimes, a dig in the ribs, or a twist of an 
ear. She does not like to have the house untidy. She does not allow the 
children to play "fathers and mothers." She forbids Abramtzig to pick up 
the pieces of cardboard that have fallen to the floor, and Moshetzig to 
steal the paste from his father, and Dvairke to make bread of sand and 
water. The mother expects her children to sit still and keep quiet. It 
seems she does not know that young heads will think, and young souls are 
eager and restless. They want to go. Where? Out of doors, to the light. 

To the window—to the window. 

* * * 

There was only one window, and all three heads were stuck against it. 

What did they see out of it? A wall. A high, big, grey, wet wall. It was 
always and ever wet, even in summer. Does the sun ever come here? Surely 
the sun comes here sometimes, that is to say, not the sun itself, but 
its reflection. Then there is a holiday. The three beautiful heads press 
against the little window. They look upwards, very high, and see a 
namow blue stripe, like a long blue ribbon. 

"Do you see, children?" says Abramtzig. He knows. He goes to "Cheder." 
He is learning "Kometz Aleph." The " Cheder " is not far away, in the 
next house, that is to say, in the next room. Ah, what stories Abramtzig 
tells about the "_Cheder_"! He tells how he saw with his own eyes—may 
he see all that is good!—a big building, with windows from top to 
bottom. Abramtzig swears that he saw—may he see all that is good!—a 
chimney—a high chimney from which there came out smoke. Abramtzig tells 
that he saw with his own eyes—may he see all that is good!—a machine 



that sewed without hands. Abramtzig tells that he saw with his own 
eyes—may he see all that is good!—a car that went along without 
horses. And many more wonderful things Abramtzig tells from the 
"_Cheder_." And he swears, just as his mother swears—that he may see 
all that is good. And Moshetzig and Dvairke listen to him and sigh. They 
envy Abramtzig because he knows everything—everything. 

For instance, Abramtzig knows that a tree grows. It is true he never saw 
a tree growing. There are no trees in the street—none. But he knows—he 
heard it at "Cheder"—that fruit grows on a tree, for which reason one 
makes the blessing—"Who hast created the fruit of the tree." Abramtzig 
knows—what does he not know?—that potatoes and cucumbers and onions 
and garlic grow on the ground. And that's why one says the blessing over 
them—"Who hast created the fruit of the ground." Abramtzig knows 
everything. Only he does not know how and by what means things grow, 
because, like the other children, he never saw them. There is no field 
in their street, no garden, no tree, no grass—nothing—nothing. There 
are big buildings in their street, grey walls and high chimneys that 
belch out smoke. Each building has a lot of windows, thousands and 
thousands of windows, and machines that go without hands. And in the 
streets there are cars that go without horses. And beyond these, 
nothing—nothing. 

Even a little bird is seldom seen here. Sometimes an odd sparrow strays 
in—grey as the grey walls. He picks, picks at the stones. He spreads 
out his wings and flies away. Fowls? The children sometimes see the 
quarter of one with a long, pale leg. How many legs has a fowl? "Four, 
just like a horse," explains Abramtzig. And surely he knows everything. 
Sometimes their mother brings home from the market a little head with 
glassy eyes that are covered with a white film. "It's dead," says 
Abramtzig, and all three children look at each other out of great black 
eyes; and they sigh. 

Bom and brought up in the big city, in the huge building, in the 
congestion, loneliness and poverty, not one of the three children ever 
saw a living creature, neither a fowl, nor a cow, nor any other animal, 
excepting the cat. They have a cat of their own—a big, live cat, as 
grey as the high damp grey wall. The cat is their only play-toy. They 
play with it for hours on end. They put a shawl on her, call her "the 
wedding guest," and laugh and laugh without an end. When their mother 
sees them, she presents them—one with a smack, a second with a dig in 
the ribs, and the third with a twist of the ear. The children go off to 
their hiding-place behind the stove. The eldest, Abramtzig, tells a 
story, and the other two, Moshetzig and Dvairke, listen to him. He says 
their mother is right. They ought not to play with the cat, because a 
cat is a wicked animal. Abramtzig knows everything. There is nothing in 
the world that he does not know. 



Abramtzig knows everything. He knows there is a land far away called 
America. In America they have a lot of relatives and friends. In that 
same America the Jews are well-off and happy—may no evil eye rest on 
them! Next year, if God wills it, they will go off to America—when they 
get tickets. Without tickets no one can go to America, because there is 
a sea. And on the sea there is a storm that shakes one to the very soul. 
Abramtzig knows everything. 

He even kn ows what goes on in the other world. For instance, he knows 
that in the other world there is a Garden of Eden, for Jews, of course. 

In the Garden of Eden there are trees with the finest fruits, and rivers 
of oil. Diamonds and rubies are to be found there in the streets. Stoop 
down and pick them up and fill your pockets. And there good Jews study 
the Holy Law day and night, and enjoy the holiness. 

That is what Abramtzig tells. And Moshetzig's and Dvairke's eyes are 
burning. They envy their brother because he knows everything. He knows 
everything, even to what goes on in the heavens. Abramtzig swears that 
twice a year, on the nights of "Hashono Rabo " and " Shevuous ," the 
sky opens. It is true he himself never saw the sky opening, because 
there is no sky near them. But his comrades saw it. They swore—may they 
see all that is good!—And they would not swear to a lie. How can one 
swear to a lie? It's a pity they have no sky in their street, only a 
long, narrow blue stripe, like a long, narrow blue ribbon. What can one 
see in such a tiny scrap of sky, beyond a few stars and the reflection 
of the moon? In order to prove to his little sister and brother that the 
sky opens, Abramtzig goes over to his mother, and pulls her by the 
skirt. 

"Mother, is it true that in the very middle of '_Shevuous_' night the 
sky opens?" 

"I will open your head for you." 

When he got no satisfaction from his mother, Abramtzig waited for his 
father, who had gone off to the market with a treasure of boxes. 

"Children, guess what present father will bring us from the market," 
said Abramtzig. And the children tried to guess what their father would 
bring them from the market. They counted on their fingers everything 
that was in the market—everything that an eye could see, and a heart 
desire—cakes and buns and sweets. But no one guessed aright. And I am 
afraid you will not guess aright either. Peisa the box-maker brought 
from the market this time neither cakes, nor buns nor sweets. He brought 
the children grass—curious, long, sweet-smelling grass. 


And all three children gathered around their father. 



Father, what is it—that? 


"It is grass." 

"What is grass?" 

"It is a bunch of greens for ’_Shevuous_.' Jews need grass for 
'_Shevuous_.'" 

"Where do they get it, father?" 

"Where do they get it? H'm! They buy it. They buy it in the market," 
said their father. And he strewed the green, sweet-smelling grass over 
the freshly-swept floor. And he was delighted; it was green and smelt 
sweet. He said to the mother gaily, as is his way: 

"Pessa, good '_Yom-tov_' to you!" 

"Good luck! A new thing! The young devils will now have something to 
make a mess with," replied the mother, crossly, as is her way. And she 
gave one of the children a smack, the second a dig in the ribs, and the 
third a twist of the ear. She is never satisfied, always cross, and 
always sour, exactly the opposite of father. 

The three pretty heads looked at the mother, and at the father, and at 
one another. The moment their parents turned away, they threw themselves 
on the floor, and put their faces to the sweet-smelling grass. They 
kissed it—the green grass that Jews need for "_Shevuous_" and which is 
sold at the market. 

Everything is to be found at the market, even greens. The father buys 
everything. Jews want everything, even greens—even greens. 


THE LITTLE HORSERADISH WOMAN. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, From the Heart of Israel, by Bernard 
Drachman 

How many of my readers know the little horseradish woman? Many, I have 
no doubt, are more or less acquainted with her; and those who are not 
can make her acquaintance without any difficulty. Almost any afternoon 
and late into the evening, except on Sabbaths or Jewish holidays, she 
may be found at her post in one of the blocks of upper Third Avenue, New 
York, standing behind her improvised little table, industriously rubbing 
away at her acrid merchandise, with only occasional pauses to wipe away 
with the corner of her snow-white apron the tears which her lachrymose 
occupation forces from her eyes, or to give customers extraordinarily 
liberal portions of her finished product. The size of the portions she 



sells is quite astonishing to the customer; but the little horseradish 
woman is scrupulously honest in matters of weight and measure, of mine 
and thine, and would not think of giving less. 

Her tears, too, are quite remarkable. Indeed, I believe that horseradish 
tears have not been appreciated as they should be, for they are a 
species entirely _sui generis , and not to be confused with any other 
tears that are shed on earth. Ordinary, every-day tears indicate sorrow 
and produce weakness; crocodile tears indicate hypocrisy and produce 
disgust; but horseradish tears are born of industry, and their offspring 
are energy and good-humor. Such, at least, is the case with our little 
horseradish woman; for, no sooner has she wiped away one of her 
periodical outbursts of tears, than she begins to rub away again with 
the utmost energy and the best humor in the world. My observation of the 
tears the horseradish woman sheds has made me their confirmed admirer. I 
have no liking for the lachrymose ebullitions of love-lorn maidens, of 
snivelling swains, or of wheezing or wheedling Pecksniffs. Give me 
horseradish tears; they are the honestest, cheerfullest—I had almost 
said—manliest tears in the world. 

Our horseradish woman is kn own by various names. Some call her “the old 
Rebecca”; others, desiring to speak more formally or respectfully, refer 
to her as “old Mrs. Levy”; but the appellation by which she is most 
widely and popularly known is _das Meerrettich Weible_—the little 
horseradish woman. It makes no difference, however, by what designation 
she is known, she is popular under them all; for the little horseradish 
woman is liked. Some like her for her courage in toiling so constantly 
and industriously, and supporting herself at her advanced age; others 
like her because of her unfailing cheeriness and good-humor; others, 
again, because of her simple, trustful faith and earnest piety, for the 
little horseradish woman is more than usually religious, and is to be 
found in the synagogue, not only on Sabbaths and holidays, but also at 
the early morning and evening services on week-days, and is one of the 
most attentive listeners to the rabbi when he expounds the Sedrah on 
Sabbath mornings, or “learns Shiur” on Sabbath afternoons or week-day 
evenings. 

It is a truly pleasing picture which the little horseradish woman 
presents when she stands at her post ready for business. Her regular and 
refined features, of the familiar Jewish type, are, it is true, worn and 
wrinkled, and the hair which peeps out from under the cloth band and the 
old-fashioned bonnet which surmount her head is whitened by the seventy 
or more winters which have passed over her; but the light of 
intelligence, of benevolence, and of pure and refined sentiments shines 
in her countenance and makes it singularly attractive. Her clothing is 
of the plainest. She wears a dress of some simple, dark material and 
over it a long, white apron; but no patch, tear, nor stain is visible 
anywhere, and we feel instinctively that we have before us a person who, 
though in humble, even lowly circumstances, is naturally and 



intrinsically refined. 

But as yet we do not know the little horseradish woman. It is only upon 
entering into conversation with her that we really find out what she is, 
and a great surprise awaits us then. For this poor, little, old woman 
who stands upon the street in all weather and seasons, and toils so hard 
to earn a few cents by the sale of her commodity, comes of excellent 
family, has had, for her time, an exceptionally good training, and is, 
in some respects, a remarkably well-educated woman. 

She was born as the daughter of a rabbi in a small provincial city of 
Germany, and her father, besides instilling into her soul the seeds of 
fervent Hebraic piety, saw to it that she received a thorough secular 
and religious training. As a consequence her manners are those of polite 
and well-bred circles, her German is pure and correct in grammar and 
pronunciation, and what is most surprising and pleasing to the Jewish 
scholar, she is acquainted with the entire Bible in the original Hebrew. 

The Book of Psalms she knows by heart and quotes with amazing fluency; 
and from her experience in her father’s house she has derived a large 
number of technical Talmudic phrases, which she uses in her conversation 
with entire correctness of expression and application. 

And the most remarkable thing of all is the entire lack of 
self-consciousness on the part of the little horseradish woman. She is 
entirely unaware that there is anything out of the ordinary in her life, 
her characteristics, or her circumstances. She never comments upon the 
different conditions that prevail to-day, never boasts nor condemns, is 
simple, natural, and unaffected; a typical, humble, pious Jewish woman. 
Oh, that you might come, you artificial, affected daughters of an 
artificial, affected age, and learn simple refinement and natural 
dignity from this lowly sister of yours! The lesson is needed and would 
prove effective. 

Last Saturday night, after the “going out” of the Sabbath, my wife and I 
also determined to go out for a stroll on Third Avenue. We often take 
these strolls, and enjoy them. My wife loves the excitement of the 
lights and the crowds, which make it doubly pleasant to meet an 
acquaintance or make an occasional purchase; and I am equally fond of 
studying human nature where it makes its most characteristic appearance, 
in the busy throngs of men. We had not seen the little horseradish woman 
for some time, for she had given up of late her habit of coming to our 
house with her wares, and her stand was not on any of the blocks we 
usually traversed. 

That evening we extended our walk a little further than usual. As we 

neared —th Street, suddenly Mrs.-exclaimed: “Look, there is the 

little horseradish woman!” Sure enough it was she, and we immediately 
went up to her. 



While she was returning our greeting with great cordiality and 
friendliness, I noticed that she did not appear to be as well as usual. 

Her movements were lacking in their customary vivacity, and her face 
seemed thinner and paler than its wont. 

“How are you getting on, Mrs. Levy?” I said, while she was filling a bag 
with our ordered portion of horseradish. 

“_Boruch Hashem_, quite well,” she responded with a smile. “My friends 
are good and patronize me steadily, but I feel that I am growing older. 

I was quite ill the other day. I nearly fainted here on the street; but 
the people in the delicatessen store were very kind. They took me in and 
gave me cold water, and kept me there until I recovered; and I am 
feeling quite well now.” 

While listening to her words, I thought to myself how hard her lot was; 
and I asked myself whether it really was necessary for her to stand on 
the street and earn her living in such a trying manner. 

“My good Mrs. Levy,” I said, “don’t you think your life is too hard for 
you? Would you not rather go to some institution where you would be 
cared for?” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she responded. “I don’t wish to go to a home. I 
have a husband, although he is old and feeble, and good children who do 
what they can for me; and I am glad that I still can earn something 
myself. You know what King David says in the Psalms,” and she quoted 
glibly, “_Yegia keppecho ki sochel, ashrecho ve-tov-loch_” (“If thou 
eatest what thy hands earn, thou art happy, and it is well with thee”). 

“I eat what my hands earn, so I am happy.” 

“Why don’t you come to our house any more?” broke in my wife. 

“Oh,” answered the little horseradish woman, “I heard that another woman 
brings you your horseradish, and I did not wish to be massig gevool_.” 

Our package was now ready and we departed. But my thoughts gave me no 
rest. I was thinking continually of the little horseradish woman, and 
whether it was not possible to devise some means of improving her lot. 

A few blocks down the avenue we met Mr. and Mrs. Bergheim. They are 
friends and neighbors of ours, and our greetings were cordial. I soon 
turned the conversation to that which was uppermost in my thoughts. 

“You know the little horseradish woman, do you not?” I asked. 

The Bergheims nodded assent. 

“Don’t you think something could be done for her?” I continued. “It does 



seem wrong that such a worthy old person should be forced to stand on 
the street and toil so hard for a livelihood.” 

The Bergheims smiled at each other peculiarly. 

“What would you do for her?” asked Mr. Bergheim. “She is much too proud 
to accept charity; besides, she really does not need to work, as her 
children supply her with all she requires for herself and husband. Her 
horseradish receipts are so much extra income that she earns.” 

I must confess that this reply rather staggered me. There appeared to be 
a mystery about the horseradish woman which was puzzling, to say the 
least. 

“But why, in the name of common sense,” I demanded, “does such an old 
and not overstrong woman toil on the streets, in rain and shine, by day 
and by night, if she has all she requires and does not need to work? It 
doesn’t seem reasonable. She isn’t touched in her upper story, I hope?” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” said Bergheim; “but you see, she has rather 
unusual and exalted notions about duty. Since the requirements of 
herself and husband are satisfied and she has some strength, she thinks 
it her duty to labor for the poor. Every cent she earns by selling 
horseradish she gives to the poor. It is quite an amount, for she has 
many customers; and quite a long list of widows and orphans and feeble 
old men who are regular pensioners on her charity. 

“Every Rosh Chodesh_ there is quite a gathering in her humble flat. All 
sorts of needy and afflicted persons, men, women, and children, crowd 
her rooms, and she divides among them, with the most kindly sympathy but 
with excellent judgment, all the money she has earned during the month. 
The blessings she gets are innumerable, and she considers herself well 
rewarded thereby for all her trouble. 

“I found this out by accident, as she never says a word about it to any 
one. When I asked her why she went to all this trouble, she quoted a 
passage from the Pentateuch: ‘Verily, thou shalt not harden thy heart 
nor close thy hand against thy poor brother’; and in another from the 
Ethics of the Fathers, ‘The poor shall be the children of thy house,’ 
and said those were her reasons. 

“That, my dear-, is why you cannot do anything for the little 

horseradish woman, except to be her customer and patronize her 
liberally. She wants no charity, and will take no gifts for ‘her poor,’ 
whom she wishes to assist with her own earnings.” 

So that was the explanation of the riddle. The little horseradish woman 
was emulating the work of the Master of the universe, was toiling early 
and late to feed His hungry ones, to dry the tears of His afflicted, to 



care for His poor. I was lost in admiration, both of the noble soul of 
this humble daughter of Israel and the sublime glory of Israel’s law, 
which put such thoughts into her soul. 

I have made up my mind that the next time I see the little horseradish 
woman I shall pronounce over her the benediction which the rabbis ordain 
to be spoken at the sight of kings and queens, for she is a real queen, 
an uncrowned queen of mercy and love. “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
hast given of Thy glory to flesh and blood.” 


THE TUG OF LOVE 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Ghetto Comedies, by Israel Zangwill 

When Elias Goldenberg, Belcovitch's head cutter, betrothed himself to 
Fanny Fersht, the prettiest of the machinists, the Ghetto blessed the 
match, always excepting Sugarman the _Shadchan_ (whom love matches 
shocked), and Goldenberg's relatives (who considered Fanny flighty and 
fond of finery). 

'That Fanny of yours was cut out for a rich man's wife,' insisted 
Goldenberg's aunt, shaking her pious wig. 

'He who marries Fanny is_ rich,' retorted Elias. 

"'Pawn your hide, but get a bride,"' quoted the old lady savagely. 

As for the slighted marriage-broker, he remonstrated almost like a 
relative. 

'But I didn’t want a negotiated marriage,' Elias protested. 

'A love marriage I could also have arranged for you,' replied Sugarman 
indignantly. 

But Elias was quite content with his own arrangement, for Fanny's 
glance was melting and her touch transporting. To deck that soft warm 
hand with an engagement-ring, a month's wages had not seemed 
disproportionate, and Fanny flashed the diamond bewitchingly. It lit 
up the gloomy workshop with its signal of felicity. Even Belcovitch, 
bent over his press-iron, sometimes omitted to rebuke Fanny's 
badinage. 

The course of true love seemed to run straight to the Canopy—Fanny 
had already worked the bridegroom's praying shawl—when suddenly a 
storm broke. At first the cloud was no bigger than a man's hand—in 
fact, it was a man's hand. Elias espied it groping for Fanny's in the 
dim space between the two machines. As Fanny's fingers fluttered 



towards it, her other hand still guiding the cloth under the throbbing 
needle, Elias felt the needle stabbing his heart up and down, through 
and through. The very finger that held his costly ring lay in this 
alien paw gratis. 

The shameless minx! Ah, his relatives were right. He snapped the 
scissors savagely like a dragon's jaw. 

'Fanny, what dost thou?' he gasped in Yiddish. 

Fanny's face flamed; her guilty fingers flew back. 

'I thought thou wast on the other side,' she breathed. 

Elias snorted incredulously. 

As soon as Sugarman heard of the breaking of the engagement he flew to 
Elias, his blue bandanna streaming from his coat-tail. 

'If you had come to me,' he crowed, 'I should have found you a more 
reliable article. However, Heaven has given you a second helping. A 
well-built wage-earner like you can look as high as a greengrocer's 
daughter even.' 

'I never wish to look upon a woman again,' Elias groaned. 

'_Schtuss!_' said the great marriage-broker. 'Three days after the 
Fast of Atonement comes the Feast of Tabernacles. The Almighty, 
blessed be He, who created both light and darkness, has made obedient 
females as well as pleasure-seeking jades.' And he blew his nose 
emphatically into his bandanna. 

'Yes; but she won’t return me my ring,' Elias lamented. 

'What!' Sugarman gasped. 'Then she considers herself still engaged to 
you.' 

'Not at all. She laughs in my face.’ 

'And she has given you back your promise?' 

'My promise—yes. The ring—no.' 

'But on what ground?' 

'She says I gave it to her.' 

Sugarman clucked his tongue. 'Tututu! Better if we had followed our 
old custom, and the man had worn the engagement-ring, not the woman!' 



'In the workshop,' Elias went on miserably, 'she flashes it in my 
eyes. Everybody makes mock. Oh, the Jezebel!' 

'I should summons her!' 

'It would only cost me more. Is it not true I gave her the ring?' 

Sugarman mopped his brow. His vast experience was at fault. No maiden 
had ever refused to return his client's ring; rather had she flung it 
in the wooer's false teeth. 

'This comes of your love matches!' he cried sternly. 'Next time there 
must be a proper contract.' 

'Next time!' repeated Elias. 'Why how am I to afford a new ring? Fanny 
was ruinous in cups of chocolate and the pit of the Pavilion Theatre!' 

'I should want my fee down!' said Sugarman sharply. 

Elias shrugged his shoulders. 'If you bring me the ring.' 

'I do not get old rings but new maidens,' Sugarman reminded him 
haughtily. 'However, as you are a customer—' and crying 'Five per 
cent, on the greengrocer's daughter,' he hurried away ere Elias had 
time to dissent from the bargain. 

Donning his sealskin vest to overawe the Fershts, Sugarman ploughed 
his way up the dark staircase to their room. His attire was wasted on 
the family, for Fanny herself opened the door. 

'Peace to you,' he cried. 'I have come on behalf of Elias Goldenberg.' 

'It is useless. I will not have him.’ And she was shutting the door. 

Her misconception, wilful or not, scattered all Sugarman's prepared 
diplomacies. 'He does not want you, he wants the ring,' he cried 
hastily. 

Fanny indecorously put a finger to her nose. The diamond glittered 
mockingly on it. Then she turned away giggling. 'But look at this 
photograph!' panted Sugarman desperately through the closing door. 

Surprise and curiosity brought her eyes back. She stared at the 
sheepish features of a frock-coated stranger. 

'Four pounds a week all the year round, head cutter at S. Cohn's,' 
said Sugarman, pursuing this advantage. 'A good old English family; 
Benjamin Beckenstein is his name, and he is dying to step into Elias's 
shoes.' 



'His feet are too large!' And she flicked the photograph floorwards 
with her bediamonded finger. 


'But why waste the engagement-ring?' pleaded Sugarman, stooping to 
pick up the suitor. 

'What an idea! A new man, a new ring!' And Fanny slammed the door. 

'Impudence-face! Would you become a jewellery shop?' the baffled 
_Shadchan_ shrieked through the woodwork. 

He returned to Elias, brooding darkly. 

'Well?' queried Elias. 

'O, your love matches!' And Sugarman shook them away with shuddersome 
palms. 


'Then she won't—’ 


'No, she won't. Ah, how blessed you are to escape from that daughter 
of Satan! The greengrocer's daughter now—’ 

'Speak me no more matches. I risk no more rings.' 

'I will get you one on the hire system.' 

'A maiden?' 

'Guard your tongue! A ring, of course.' 

Elias shook an obdurate head. 'No. I must have the old ring back.' 

'That is impossible—unless you marry her to get it back. Stay! Why 
should I not arrange that for you?' 

'Leave me in peace! Heaven has opened my eyes.' 

'Then see how economical she is!' urged Sugarman. 'A maiden who sticks 
to a ring like that is not likely to be wasteful of your substance.' 

'You have not seen her swallow "stuffed monkeys,"' said Elias grimly. 
'Make an end! I have done with her.' 

'No, you have not! You can still give yourself a counsel.' And 
Sugarman looked a conscious sphinx. 'You may yet get back the ring.' 


'How? 



'Of course, I have the next disposal of it?' said Sugarman. 


'Yes, yes. Go on.' 

'To-morrow in the workshop pretend to steal loving glances all day 
long when she's not looking. When she catches you—' 

'But she won't be looking!' 

'Oh, yes, she will. When she catches you, you must blush.’ 

'But I can't blush at will,' Elias protested. 

'I know it is hard. Well, look foolish. That will be easier for you.' 

'But why shall I look foolish?' 

'To make her think you are in love with her after all.’ 

'I should look foolish if I were.' 

'Precisely. That is the idea. When she leaves the workshop in the 
evening follow her, and as she passes the cake-shop, sigh and ask her 
if she will not eat a "stuffed monkey" for the sake of peace-be-upon-him 
times.’ 

'But she won't.' 

'Why not? She is still in love.' 

'With stuffed monkeys,' said Elias cynically. 

'With you, too.' 

Elias blushed quite easily. 'How do you know?' 

'I offered her another man, and she slammed the door in my face!’ 

'You—you offered—' Elias stuttered angrily. 

'Only to test her,' said Sugarman soothingly. He continued: 'Now, when 
she has eaten the cake and drunk a cup of chocolate, too (for one must 
play high with such a ring at stake), you must walk on by her side, 
and when you come to a dark corner, take her hand and say "My 
treasure" or "My angel," or whatever nonsense you modem young men 
babble to your maidens—with the results you see!—and while she is 
drinking it all in like more chocolate, her fingers in yours, give a 
sudden tug, and off comes the ring!' 



Elias gazed at him in admiration. 'You are as crafty as Jacob, our 
father.' 

'Heaven has not denied everybody brains,' replied Sugarman modestly. 
'Be careful to seize the left hand.' 

The admiring Elias followed the scheme to the letter. 

Even the blush he had boggled at came to his cheeks punctually 
whenever his sheep's-eyes met Fanny's. He was so surprised to find his 
face burning that he looked foolish into the bargain. 

They dallied long in the cake-shop, Elias trying to summon up courage 
for the final feint. He would get a good grip on the ring finger. The 
tug-of-war should be brief. 

Meantime the couple clinked chocolate cups, and smiled into each 
other's eyes. 

'The good-for-nothing!' thought Elias hotly. 'She will make the same 
eyes at the next man.' 

And he went on gorging her, every speculative 'stuffed monkey' 
increasing his nervous tension. Her white teeth, biting recklessly 
into the cake, made him itch to slap her rosy cheek. Confectionery 
palled at last, and Fanny led the way out. Elias followed, chattering 
with feverish gaiety. Gradually he drew up even with her. 

They turned down the deserted Fishmonger's Alley, lit by one dull 
gas-lamp. Elias's limbs began to tremble with the excitement of the 
critical moment. He felt like a footpad. Hither and thither he 
peered—nobody was about. But—was he on the right side of her? 'The 
right is the left,' he told himself, trying to smile, but his pulses 
thumped, and in the tumult of heart and brain he was not sure he knew 
her right hand from her left. Fortunately he caught the glitter of the 
diamond in the gloom, and instinctively his robber hand closed upon 
it. 

But as he felt the warm responsive clasp of those soft fingers, that 
ancient delicious thrill pierced every vein. Fool that he had been to 
doubt that dear hand! And it was wearing his ring still—she could not 
part with it! O blundering male ingrate! 


'My treasure! My angel!' he murmured ecstatically. 



THE CHANUKAH LIGHT 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Stories and Pictures, by Isaac Loeb Peretz 
Translated by Helena Frank 


My top-coat was already in my hand, and yet I could not decide: to go, 
or not to go—to give my lesson! O, it is so unpleasant outside, such 
horrible weather!—a mile's trudge—and then what? 

"Once more: pakad, pakadti"[132]—once more: the old house-master, who 
has got through his sixty and odd years of life without knowing any 
grammar; who has been ten times to Leipzig, two or three times to 
Dantzig; who once all but landed in Constantinople—and who cannot 
understand such waste of money: Grammar, indeed? A fine bargain! 

Then the young house-master, who allows that it is far more practical to 
wear ear-locks, a fur-cap, and a braided kaftan, to consult with a "good 
Jew," and not to know any grammar ... not that he is otherwise than 
orthodox himself... but he is obliged, as a merchant, to mix with men, 
to wear a hat and a stiff shirt; to permit his wife to visit the 
theatre; his daughter, to read books; and to engage a tutor for his 
son.... 


"My father, of course, knows best! But one must move with the times!" He 
cannot make up his mind to be left in the lurch by the times! "I only 
beg of you," he said to me, "don't make an unbeliever of the boy! I will 
give you," he said, "as much as would pay for a whole lot of grammar, 
if you will _not_ teach him that the earth goes round the sun!" 

And I promised that he should never hear it from, me, because—because 
this was my only lesson, and I had a sick mother at home! 

To go, or not to go? 

The whole family will be present to watch me when I give my lesson. 
_She_ also? 

She sits in the background, always deep in a book; now and again she 
lifts her long, silken lashes, and a little brightness is diffused 
through the room; but so seldom, so seldom! 

And what is to come of it? 

Nothing ever _can_ come of it, except heart-ache. 

"Listen!" My mother's weak voice from the bed recalls me to myself. "The 



Feldscher says, if only I had a pair of warm, woollen socks, I might 
creep about the room a little!" 

That, of course, decides it. 

Except for the lady of the house, who has gone to the play, as usual 
without the knowledge of her father-in-law, I find the whole family 
assembled round the pinchbeck samovar. The young house-master 
acknowledges my greeting with a negligent "a good year to you!" and goes 
on turning over in his palm a pack of playing cards. Doubtless he 
expects company. 

The old house-master, in a peaked cap and a voluminous Turkish 
dressing-gown, does not consider it worth while to remove from his lips 
the long pipe with its amber mouthpiece, or to lift his eyes from off 
his well-worn book of devotions. He merely gives me a nod, and once more 
sinks his attention in the portion appointed for Chanukah. 

_She_ also is intent on her reading, only _her_ book, as usual, is a 
novel. 

My arrival makes a disagreeable impression on my pupil. 

"O, I say!" and he springs up from his seat at the table, and lowers his 
black-ringed, little head defiantly, "lessons to-day?" 

"Why not?" smiles his father. 

"But it's Chanukah!" answers the boy, tapping the floor with his foot, 
and pointing to the first light, which has been placed in the window, 
behind the curtain, and fastened to a bit of wood. 

"Quite right!" growls the old gentleman. 

"Well, well," says the younger one, with indifference, "you must excuse 
him for once!" 

I have an idea that _she_ has become suddenly paler, that she bends 
lower over her book. 

I wish them all good night, but the young house-master will not let me 
go- 

"You must stay to tea!" 

"And to 'rascals with poppy-seed!'"[133] cries my pupil, joyfully. He is 
quite willing to be friends, so long as there is no question of "pakad, 
pakadti." 



I am diffident as to accepting, but the boy seizes my hand, and, with a 
roguish smile on his restless features, he places a chair for me 
opposite to his sister's. 

Has he observed anything? On _my_ side, of course, I mean.... 

_She_ is always abstracted and lost in her reading. Very likely she 
looks upon me as an idler, or even worse ... she does not know that I 
have a sick mother at home! 

"It will soon be time for you to dress!" exclaims her father, 
impatiently. 

"Soon, very soon, Tatishe!" she answers hastily, and her pale cheeks 
take a tinge of color. 

The young house-master abandons himself once more to his reflections; my 
pupil sends a top spinning across the table; the old man lays down his 
book, and stretches out a hand for his tea. 

Involuntarily I glance at the Chanukah light opposite to me in the 
window. 

It bums so sadly, so low, as if ashamed in the presence of the great, 
silvered lamp hanging over the dining-table, and lighting so brilliantly 
the elegant tea-service. 

I feel more depressed than ever, and do not observe that she is offering 
me a glass of tea. 

"With lemon?" her melancholy voice rouses me. 

"Perhaps you prefer milk?" says her father. 

"Look out! the milk is smoked!" cries my pupil, wamingly. 

An exclamation escapes her: 

"How can you be so ...!" 

Silence once more. Nothing but a sound of sipping and a clink of spoons. 
Suddenly my pupil is moved to inquire: 

"After all, teacher, what _is_ Chanukah?" 

"Ask the rabbi to-morrow in school!" says the old man, impatiently. 

"Eh!" is the prompt reply, "I should think a tutor knew better than a 
rabbi!" 



The old man casts an angry glance at his son, as if to say: "Do you 
see?" 


"_I_ want to know about Chanukah, too!" she exclaims softly. 

"Well, well," says the young house-master to me, "let us hear your 
version of Chanukah by all means!" 

"It happened," I begin, "in the days when the Greeks oppressed us in the 
land of Israel. The Greeks—" But the old man interrupts me with a sour 
look: 

"In the Benedictions it says: 'The wicked Kingdom of Javan.'" 

"It comes to the same thing," observes his son, "what _we_ call Javan, 
_they_ call Greeks." 

"The Greeks," I resume, "oppressed us terribly! It was our darkest hour. 
As a nation, we were threatened with extinction. After a few ill-starred 
risings, the life seemed to be crushed out of us, the last gleam of hope 
had faded. Although in our own country, we were trodden under foot like 
worms." 

The young house-master has long ceased to pay me any attention. His ear 
is turned to the door; he is intent on listening for the arrival of a 
guest. 

But the old house-master fixes me with his eye, and, when I have a 
second time used the word "oppressed," he can no longer contain himself: 

"A man should be explicit! 'Oppressed'—what does that convey to me? 
They forced us to break the Sabbath; they forbade us to keep our 
festivals, to study the Law, even to practice circumcision." 

"You play 'Preference'?" inquires the younger gentleman, suddenly, "or 
perhaps even poker?" 

Once more there is silence, and I continue: "The misfortune was 
aggravated by the fact that the nobility and the wealthy began to feel 
ashamed of their own people, and to adopt Greek ways of living. They 
used to frequent the gymnasiums." 

She and the old gentleman look at me in astonishment. [134] 

"In the gymnasiums of those days," I hasten to add, "there was no 
studying—they used to practice gymnastics, naked, men and women 
together—" 



The two pairs of eyes lower their gaze, but the young house-master 
raises his with a flash. 

"_What_ did you say?" 

I make no reply, but go on to speak of the theatres where men fought 
wild beasts and oxen, and of other Greek manners and customs which must 
have been contrary to Jewish tradition. 

"The Greeks thought nothing of all this; they were bent on effacing 
every trace of independent national existence. They set up an altar in 
the street with an 'Avodeh zoroh,'[135] and commanded us to sacrifice to 
it." 

"What is that?" she asks in Polish. 

I explain; and the old man adds excitedly: 

"And a swine, too! We were to sacrifice a swine to it!" 

"And there was found a Jew to approach the altar with an offering. 

"But that same day, the old Maccabeus, with his five sons, had come down 
from the hills, and before the Greek soldiers could intervene, the 
miserable apostate was lying in his blood, and the altar was torn down. 

In one second the rebellion was ablaze. The Maccabees, with a handful of 
men, drove out the far more numerous Greek garrisons. The people were 
set free! 

"It is that victory we celebrate with our poor, little illumination, 
with our Chanukah lights." 

"What?" and the old man, trembling with rage, springs out of his chair. 
"_That_ is the Chanukah light? Come here, wretched boy!" he screams to 
his grandson, who, instead of obeying, shrinks from him in terror. 

The old man brings his fist down on the table, so that the glasses ring 
again. 

"It means—when we had driven out the unclean sons of Javan, there was 
only one little cruse of holy olive-oil left..." 

But a fit of coughing stops his breath, and his son hastens up, and 
assists him into the next room. 

I wish to leave, but she detains me. 


'You are against assimilation, then?" she asks. 



"To assimilate," I reply, "is to consume, to eat, to digest. We 
assimilate beef and bread, and others wish to assimilate _us_—to eat us 
up like bread and meat." 

She is silent for a few seconds, and then she asks anxiously: 

"But will there always, always be wars and dissensions between the 
nations?" 

"O no!" I answer, "one point they _must_ all agree—in the end." 

"And that is?" 

"Humanity. When each is free to follow his own bent, then they will all 
agree." 

She is lost in thought, she has more to say, but there comes a tap at 
the door— 

"Mamma!" she exclaims under her breath, and escapes, after giving me 
hand—for the first time! 

On the next day but one, while I was still in bed, I received a letter 
by the postman. 

The envelope bore the name of her father's firm: "Jacob Berenholz." 

My heart beat like a sledge-hammer. Inside there were only ten 
rubles—my pay for the month that was not yet complete. 


Good-bye, lesson! 



CHANUKAH THOUGHTS 

by Morris Rosenfeld 

Translated by Helena Frank and Rose Pastor Stokes 
from Project Gutenberg's Songs of Labor and Other Poems 

Not always as you see us now, 

Have we been used to weep and sigh, 

We too have grasped the sword, I trow, 

And seen astonished foemen fly! 

We too have rushed into the fray, 

For our Belief the battle braved, 

And through the spears have fought our way, 

And high the flag of vict'ry waved. 

But generations go and come, 

And suns arise and set in tears, 

And we are weakened now and dumb, 

Foregone the might of ancient years. 

In exile where the wicked reign, 

Our courage and our pride expired, 

But e'en today each throbbing vein 
With Asmonean blood is fired. 

Tho' cruel hands with mighty flail 
Have threshed us, yet we have not blenched: 

The sea of blood could naught prevail, 

That fire is burning, still unquenched. 

Our fall is great, our fall is real, 

(You need but look on us to tell!) 

Yet in us lives the old Ideal 
Which all the nations shall not quell. 



TEN-CENT WEDDING RINGS 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Thousand and One Afternoons in Chicago 
by Ben Hecht 

A gloomy day and the loop streets grimace behind a mist. The electric 
signs are lighted. The buildings open like great fans in the half dark. 

The streets invite a mood of melodrama. Windows glint evilly. Doorways 
grin with rows of electric teeth. This, _Jonnerrvetter_! is the Great 
City of the old-time ten-twenty-thirty thrillers. The devourer of 
innocence, the strumpet of stone. 

I walk along humming a bar of villainous music, the "skeeter scale" that 
the orchestra used to turn turn turn taaaa-tum in the old Alhambra as the 
two dockwallopers and the leering Chinaman were climbing in through little 
Mabel's hall bedroom window to abduct her. 

Those were happy days for the drama, when a scoundrel was a scoundrel and 
wore a silk hat to prove it, and a hero was a two-fisted man, as anybody 
could tell by a glance at his marcelled hair and his open-at-the-throat 
shirt. 

Turn turn turn turn taaaa-tum. Pizzicato pianissimo, says the direction on the 
score. So we are all set for a melodrama. Here is the Great City 
back-drop. Here are the grim-faced crowds shuffling by under the jaundice 
glare of electric signs. And Christmas is coming. A vague gray snow 
trickles out of the gloom. 

A proper time for melodrama. All we need is a plot. Come, come now—a plot 
alive with villains and weeping maidens. Halto! The window of the 5—and 
10-cent store! a tumble of gewgaws and candies and kitchen utensils. 

Christmas tree tinsel and salted peanuts, jazz music and mittens. 

The curtain is up. Egad, what a masterly scene. A kitchen Coney Island. A 
puzzle picture of isles, signs, smells, noises. Cinderella wandering 
wistfully in the glass-bead section looking for a fairy godmother. 

A clinking obbligato by the cash registers. The poor are buying gifts. 

This garish froth of merchandise is the back ground of their luxuries. 

This noisy puzzle-picture store is their horn of plenty. A sad thought and 
we'll dismiss it. What we want is plot. 

Perhaps the jazz-song booster singing out of the side of his mouth with 
tired eyes leering at the crowd of girls: "Won't You Let Me Love You If I 
Promise to Be Good?" And "Love Me, Turtle Dove." And "Lovin' Looie." And 
"The Lovin' Blues." 



All lovin'. Jazz songs, ballads, sad, silly, boobish nut songs—all about 
love me—love me. All about stars and kisses, moonlight and "she took my 
man away." There are telephones all over the walls and the song booster's 
voice pops out over the salted-peanut section, over the safety-pin and 
brassware section. A tinny, nasal voice with a whine and a hoarseness 
almost hiding the words. 

The cash registers clink, clink. "Are you waited on, madam? Five cents a 
package, madam." The crowds, tired eyed, shabbily dressed, bundle-laden, 
young, old—the crowds shuffle up and down, staring at gewgaws, and the 
love-me love songs follow them around. Follow them to the loose-bead 
counter where Madge with her Japanese puffs of hair, her wad of gum and 
her black shirtwaist that she keeps straightening out continually by 
drawing up her bosom and pressing down on her hips with her hands—where 
Madge holds forth. 

Turn turn turn turn taaaa-tum—halto! Here is our plot. Outside the pizzicato 
of the crowds, the Great City, shining, dragon-eyed, through the mist—the 
City That Has No Heart. And here under our nose, twinkling up at our eyes, 
a huge tray full of 10-cent wedding rings. End of Act One. 

Act Two, now—Madge, the sharp-tongued, weary-eyed young woman behind the 
counter. Love-me love songs in her ear and people unraveling, faces 
unraveling before her. Who buys these wedding rings, Madge? And did you 
ever notice anything odd about your customers? And why do you suppose they 
buy ten-cent wedding rings, Madge? 

"Just a moment," says Madge. "What is it, miss? A ring? What kind? Oh, 
yes. Ten cents. Gold or platinum just the same. Yes." 

Two giggling girls move off. And Madge, chewing gently on her wad of gum 
and smoothing her huge hair puffs out with the coyly stiffened palms of 
her hands, talks. 

"Sure, I get you. About the wedding rings. Sure, that's easy. We sell 
about twenty or thirty of them every day. Oh, mostly to kids—girls and 
boys. Sometimes an old Johnny comes in with a moth-eaten fur collar and 
blows a dime for a wedding ring. But mostly girls. 

"I sometimes take a second look at them. They usually giggle when they ask 
for the ring. And they usually pretend it's for somebody as a joke they're 
buying it. Or sometimes they walk around the counter for a half hour and 
get me nervous as a cat. 'Cause I know what they want and they can't get 
their gall up to come and ask for it. But finally they make the break and 
come up and pick out a ring without saying a word and hand over ten cents. 

"There was one girl no more than sixteen just this morning. She come here 
ah full of pep and kidded about things and said wasn't them platinum 
wedding rings just too grand for words, and so on. Then she said she 



wanted a half-dozen of them, and was there a discount when bought in such 
quantity? I started wrapping them up when I looked at her and she was 
crying. And she dropped her sixty cents on the counter and said: 'Never 
mind, never mind. I don't want them. I can't wear them. They'll only make 
it worse.'" 

A middle-aged-looking man interrupts. "What is it, sir?" asks Madge. 
"Anything in rings? What kind?" "Oh, just plain rings," says the man with 
a great show of indifference, while his eyes ferret among the trinkets on 
the counter. And then, very calmly: "Oh, these will do, I guess." Two 
wedding rings, and he spent twenty cents. Madge follows him with her eyes. 
"That's it," she whispers, "usually the men buy two. One for themselves 
and one for the girl. Or if it's the girl that's buying them it's one for 
herself and one for her girl chum who’s going with her and the two fellas 
on the party. Say, take it from me, these rings don't ever hear no wedding 
marches." 

Back into the gloomy street again. A plot in our head, but who's the 
villain and who's the heroine and the hero? An easy answer to that. The 
crowd here—sad faced, tired-walking, bundle-laden. The crowd continually 
dissolving amid street cars and autos is the villain. 

A crowd of shoppers buying slippers for uncle and shawls for mother and 
mufflers for brother and some bars of soap for the bathroom. Buying 
everything and anything that fill the fan-shaped buildings with their 
glinting windows. Buying carpet sweepers and window curtains and linoleum. 

Pizzicato, pianissimo, professor—little-girl gigglers and hard-faced dock 
wallopers and slick-haired lounge lizards and broken-hearted ones—twenty 
a day they sidle up to Madge's counter, where the love me, love me songs 
razz the heavy air, and shoot a dime for a wedding ring. 


THE NEWLY-RICH GOLDSTEINS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Dust of New York , by Konrad Bercovici 

The Goldsteins were destined for light work and comfort. "Middle Class" 
was stamped on their faces and radiated from their speech and movements. 
Every stitch of clothing proclaimed that they belonged to the happy, 
contended-with-what-God-gives middle class. 

"H. Goldstein & Co., Embroidery," occupied the first floor of a 
dilapidated building on St. Mark's Place near Third Avenue. The two 
daughters, Sophy and Leah, were the working force of the firm. H. 
Goldstein him s elf was the salesman, bookkeeper, deliverer, collector and 



buyer. Four sewing machines near the rear windows, a table, an 
assortment of cardboard boxes and a few shelves in a corner were all the 
machinery of the factory. 

But the Goldsteins were a contented lot. They lived in a five-room 
apartment on Tenth Street, had good old soft chairs to sit on; Mrs. 
Goldstein prepared fine meals, and on Saturday as the factory was closed 
each one of the family had his own private joys. H. Goldstein went to 
the synagogue to meet his old friends and discuss the Talmud. Mrs. 
Goldstein visited all her relatives on the Sabbath. Sophy was out with 
her beau, Joseph Katz; and Leah strolled on Second Avenue on the arm of 
Maurice Feldman. 

The factory just covered house expenses and a small dollar or two for a 
rainy day saved by Mrs. Goldstein from table money. But they were 
independent, in business for themselves, as befits the Goldsteins the 
whole world over, and not hired workers. At the synagogue, Hirsh 
Goldstein was respected for his learning and piety; and though his 
contributions were not very large, still they were never beggarly. 

When America entered the war the embroidery business took a jump. The 
Goldsteins obtained orders for shoulder straps, epaulets, chevrons, hat 
bands and a lot of other paraphernalia absolutely necessary to soldiers 
and officers to go over the top. The Goldsteins added four more machines 
and hired half a dozen Italian girls for the work. Soon even this 
enlarged force could not cope with the orders. Another floor was hired, 
six more machines fixed up, and Joseph Katz, Sophy's beau, became the 
bookkeeper. Three months later the factory moved to a Bond Street loft 
and sixty machines, power driven and of the latest model, were 
installed. Little by little the Sabbath was neglected. The rush orders 
forced them to work seven days a week, seven days and seven nights. 
Maurice Feldman, Leah's beau, was engaged as assistant bookkeeper. 

"Reb Goldstein, we missed you last Saturday," friends questioned him at 
the synagogue. 

"The Talmud says, 'The welfare of the country you live in stands higher 
than your own rites,"' was all he answered. 

Though people knew that his translation of the passage was a bit loose, 
they did not interfere. 


After the factory had moved over to Bond Street Sophy and Leah remained 
at home. Their presence in the factory was no longer needed. 



Mother Goldstein argued that it ill-befitted the daughters of so big a 
manufacturer to be working. Goldstein was making money faster than he 
could count it. The girls were flattered and adulated wherever they 
went, and they began to think the Tenth Street apartment and the 
district they lived in entirely out of keeping with their new station in 
life. They had rich clothing now, and thought themselves too good for 
their former friends. 

A large contribution to a charitable undertaking brought the young 
ladies an invitation to a party given by some wealthy people on 
Riverside Drive. It was the first time they had seen such living 
quarters. It sharpened their appetites to the pomps and vanities of the 
world. It made them feel the people living downtown were dust or dross. 

Maurice Feldman and Joseph Katz were the first to feel the changed 
attitude. Sure enough! The young ladies were not going to marry their 
father's bookkeepers! 

Riverside Drive became the ideal of the two sisters. At first the father 
refused even to hear of it. But when fortune had favored him and he made 
a lump sum in some side speculation, he half gave his consent. 

At the synagogue he was seldom seen, and if he happened to come once in 
a while he was not as warmly greeted as formerly. He had offended 
several members of the congregation, had humbled them, by giving a 
donation of a hundred dollars when they had only given ten. 

When the two sisters had won over their mother to the Riverside Drive 
plan the father could no longer resist. Soon an interior decorator was 
busy garnishing the nine-room two-bath apartment, with brand-new highly 
polished furniture. Gold-tinted hangings and gold painted chairs, 
bookcases filled with de luxe sets in red and blue, an Oriental room, a 
Louis XV. piano, and "real" oil paintings. Sophy and Leah were all the 
time buying new things. The visits to the great stores did not improve 
taste, but it pricked ambition. When the bustle ended, the Goldsteins 
had spent a young fortune on the Riverside apartment. The rooms were 
well filled with whatever could be bought, with all the Goldsteins could 
afford; and they could afford a good deal, because Hirsh Goldstein was 
making more money than he had ever dared to dream. 

The war had to be won, and it could not be done without the assistance 
of "H. Goldstein & Co." 

The first few days the Goldsteins enjoyed their acquisitions so much 
they had no time to think of anything else. Then they joined a 
fashionable temple. The daughters became members of charitable 
societies, the membership of which was composed of older parvenues. The 
downtown crowd and old associations were forgotten in the whirl. When 
some of the relatives came to visit the Goldsteins, they felt so 



outclassed and outdistanced that they never returned again. 

But after the girls had wearied somewhat of their furniture and things, 
they began to notice that the new acquaintances made no friendly 
overtures. A feeling stole over them that their new friends laughed 
behind their backs. Whenever they happened to be in the company of the 
new aristocracy, the others spoke of things they knew nothing about. The 
others, college bred most of them, mentioned names of authors and 
artists the Goldsteins had never heard of before. The others had 
tapering fine finger-nails, slender wrists, thin ankles, and wore the 
simplest clothes with distinction. 

Sophy and Leah felt that the young men of the new set avoided 
them. They were always courteous, but cold—cold to the invaders. 

But of course they could not think of marrying the firm's 
bookkeepers—twenty-five-dollar-a-week men! Yet they despaired ever to 
find mates from amongst those other people. 

Once a collection was made to cover some minor expense of a children's 
party. Sophy gave a hundred dollars. She surprised the others laughing, 
and never knew whether she had given too much or too little. Hirsh 
Goldstein did not fare any better. The German Jews he met at the 
synagogue were nice and polite, but patronizing to an exasperating 
degree. Though they accepted his gifts for the synagogue and other 
charities, they looked down upon him. When he gave a small amount he was 
criticized as a miser, when he gave a big sum he was a parvenu. He 
missed his old cronies. He had no chance to exhibit learning to those 
"new people." 

Mrs. Goldstein wandered about the rooms, as if in a prison. It was 
seldom that anybody ever visited the family now. They were reputed to be 
so rich! Joseph and Maurice came once to Sophy's birthday party, but 
they found there other guests, and felt lonesome. The Goldsteins had not 
learned how to be idling busily. 

The two sisters now lacked a certain freedom of movement, surety of 
action. Sophy began to long for the firm grasp of Maurice's hand. Leah 
longed to hear Joseph's simple songs. The house with all its new wealth 
was not their home. It was too cold, too new, too clean. The men and 
women they met were not of their kind. The Goldsteins felt daily that 
they were only tolerated by them. 

This situation lasted six months. 

Then Hirsh Goldstein returned to his old synagogue on Hester Street. He 
went there in his old coat. To make up with his old friends he gave only 
five dollars when he was called to read from the holy book. 


Hirsh is down from his high horse," they whispered, when he returned 



the next week bringing his wife also to the synagogue. She too came in 
her second best wraps. 


A few weeks later the news spread that the Goldsteins had lost most of 
their fortune or all of it. Sophy and Leah came downtown to a party to 
which former friends invited them, just to show that it mattered not. 

And it was so nice and friendly! Everybody was so familiar and intimate. 

"If you want any one to speak to you, leave all the junk here," Sophy 
told Leah, who had put on the greater part of her jewelry for the 
occasion. 

The Goldsteins rented an apartment on Tenth Street, but this time the 
old people furnished it. They bought good soft chairs, the kind they had 
had before, and a multicolored carpet for the floor of the front room, 
and a red settee which did not look severe and stylish, but inviting. It 
was just one step ahead in point of comfort and luxury from the one 
they had had before the adventure on the Drive. It was home again. 

The Drive apartment was sublet, all furnished. Maurice came back to 
Sophy, Joseph to Leah, and every time one of the family bought clothes 
or jewelry great care was taken not to overdo—not to scare away old 
friends, not to soar too high with the first wind. Every time some 
expensive dress was suggested by some friends they exclaimed in chorus. 

"We can’t afford it. Times are hard." 

But they were happy again. 


THE LOVE-PHILTRE OF IKEY SCHOENSTEIN 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Four Million, by O. Henry 


The Blue Light Drug Store is downtown, between the Bowery and First 
Avenue, where the distance between the two streets is the shortest. The 
Blue Light does not consider that pharmacy is a thing of bric-a-brac, 
scent and ice-cream soda. If you ask it for pain-killer it will not 
give you a bonbon. 

The Blue Light scorns the labour-saving arts of modern pharmacy. It 
macerates its opium and percolates its own laudanum and paregoric. 

To this day pills are made behind its tall prescription desk—pills 
rolled out on its own pill-tile, divided with a spatula, rolled with 
the finger and thumb, dusted with calcined magnesia and delivered in 
little round pasteboard pill-boxes. The store is on a corner about 
which coveys of ragged-plumed, hilarious children play and become 



candidates for the cough drops and soothing syrups that wait for them 
inside. 

Ikey Schoenstein was the night clerk of the Blue Light and the friend of 
his customers. Thus it is on the East Side, where the heart of pharmacy 
is not glace. There, as it should be, the druggist is a counsellor, a 
confessor, an adviser, an able and willing missionary and mentor whose 
learning is respected, whose occult wisdom is venerated and whose 
medicine is often poured, untasted, into the gutter. Therefore Ikey's 
comiform, be-spectacled nose and narrow, knowledge-bowed figure was 
well known in the vicinity of the Blue Light, and his advice and notice 
were much desired. 

Ikey roomed and breakfasted at Mrs. Riddle's two squares away. Mrs. 
Riddle had a daughter named Rosy. The circumlocution has been in 
vain—you must have guessed it—Ikey adored Rosy. She tinctured all 
his thoughts; she was the compound extract of all that was chemically 
pure and officinal—the dispensatory contained nothing equal to her. 

But Ikey was timid, and his hopes remained insoluble in the menstruum 
of his backwardness and fears. Behind his counter he was a superior 
being, calmly conscious of special knowledge and worth; outside he 
was a weak-kneed, purblind, motorman-cursed rambler, with ill-fitting 
clothes stained with chemicals and smelling of socotrine aloes and 
valerianate of ammonia. 

The fly in Ikey's ointment (thrice welcome, pat trope!) was Chunk 
McGowan. 

Mr. McGowan was also striving to catch the bright smiles tossed about by 
Rosy. But he was no outfielder as Ikey was; he picked them off the bat. 

At the same time he was Ikey's friend and customer, and often dropped in 
at the Blue Light Drug Store to have a bruise painted with iodine or get 
a cut rubber-plastered after a pleasant evening spent along the Bowery. 

One afternoon McGowan drifted in in his silent, easy way, and sat, 
comely, smooth-faced, hard, indomitable, good-natured, upon a stool. 

"Ikey," said he, when his friend had fetched his mortar and sat 
opposite, grinding gum benzoin to a powder, "get busy with your ear. 

It's drugs for me if you've got the line I need." 

Ikey scanned the countenance of Mr. McGowan for the usual evidences of 
conflict, but found none. 

"Take your coat off," he ordered. "I guess already that you have been 
stuck in the ribs with a knife. I have many times told you those Dagoes 
would do you up." 


Mr. McGowan smiled. "Not them," he said. "Not any Dagoes. But you've 



located the diagnosis all right enough—it's under my coat, near the 
ribs. Say! Ikey—Rosy and me are goin' to run away and get married 
to-night." 

Ikey's left forefinger was doubled over the edge of the mortar, holding 
it steady. He gave it a wild rap with the pestle, but felt it not. 

Meanwhile Mr. McGowan’s smile faded to a look of perplexed gloom. 

"That is," he continued, "if she keeps in the notion until the time 
comes. We've been layin' pipes for the getaway for two weeks. One day 
she says she will; the same evenin’ she says nixy. We've agreed on 
to-night, and Rosy's stuck to the affirmative this time for two whole 
days. But it's five hours yet till the time, and I'm afraid she'll 
stand me up when it comes to the scratch." 

"You said you wanted drugs," remarked Ikey. 

Mr. McGowan looked ill at ease and harassed—a condition opposed to his 
usual line of demeanour. He made a patent-medicine almanac into a roll 
and fitted it with unprofitable carefulness about his finger. 

"I wouldn't have this double handicap make a false start to-night for a 
million," he said. "I've got a little flat up in Harlem all ready, with 
chrysanthemums on the table and a kettle ready to boil. And I've engaged 
a pulpit pounder to be ready at his house for us at 9.30. It's got to 
come off. And if Rosy don't change her mind again!"—Mr. McGowan ceased, 
a prey to his doubts. 

"I don't see then yet," said Ikey, shortly, "what makes it that you talk 
of drugs, or what I can be doing about it." 

"Old man Riddle don't like me a little bit," went on the uneasy suitor, 
bent upon marshalling his arguments. "For a week he hasn’t let Rosy step 
outside the door with me. If it wasn't for losin' a boarder they'd have 
bounced me long ago. I'm makin' $20 a week and she'll never regret 
flyin' the coop with Chunk McGowan." 

"You will excuse me, Chunk," said Ikey. "I must make a prescription that 
is to be called for soon." 

"Say," said McGowan, looking up suddenly, "say, Ikey, ain't there a drug 
of some kind—some kind of powders that'll make a girl like you better 
if you give 'em to her?" 

Ikey's lip beneath his nose curled with the scorn of superior 
enlightenment; but before he could answer, McGowan continued: 


"Tim Lacy told me he got some once from a croaker uptown and fed 'em to 
his girl in soda water. From the very first dose he was ace-high and 



everybody else looked like thirty cents to her. They was married in less 
than two weeks." 


Strong and simple was Chunk McGowan. A better reader of men than Ikey 
was could have seen that his tough frame was strung upon fine wires. 

Like a good general who was about to invade the enemy's territory he 
was seeking to guard every point against possible failure. 

"I thought," went on Chunk hopefully, "that if I had one of them powders 
to give Rosy when I see her at supper to-night it might brace her up and 
keep her from reneging on the proposition to skip. I guess she don't 
need a mule team to drag her away, but women are better at coaching than 
they are at running bases. If the stuff 11 work just for a couple of 
hours it'll do the trick." 

"When is this foolishness of running away to be happening?" asked Ikey. 

"Nine o'clock," said Mr. McGowan. "Supper's at seven. At eight Rosy goes 
to bed with a headache. At nine old Parvenzano lets me through to his 
back yard, where there's a board off Riddle's fence, next door. I go 
under her window and help her down the fire-escape. We've got to make it 
early on the preacher's account. It's all dead easy if Rosy don't balk 
when the flag drops. Can you fix me one of them powders, Ikey?" 

Ikey Schoenstein rubbed his nose slowly. 

"Chunk," said he, "it is of drugs of that nature that pharmaceutists 
must have much carefulness. To you alone of my acquaintance would I 
intrust a powder like that. But for you I shall make it, and you shall 
see how it makes Rosy to think of you." 

Ikey went behind the prescription desk. There he crushed to a powder two 
soluble tablets, each containing a quarter of a grain of morphia. To 
them he added a little sugar of milk to increase the bulk, and folded 
the mixture neatly in a white paper. Taken by an adult this powder would 
insure several hours of heavy slumber without danger to the sleeper. 

This he handed to Chunk McGowan, telling him to administer it in a 
liquid if possible, and received the hearty thanks of the backyard 
Lochinvar. 

The subtlety of Ikey's action becomes apparent upon recital of his 
subsequent move. He sent a messenger for Mr. Riddle and disclosed the 
plans of Mr. McGowan for eloping with Rosy. Mr. Riddle was a stout man, 
brick-dusty of complexion and sudden in action. 

"Much obliged," he said, briefly, to Ikey. "The lazy Irish loafer! My 
own room's just above Rosy's. I'll just go up there myself after supper 
and load the shot-gun and wait. If he comes in my back yard he’ll go 
away in a ambulance instead of a bridal chaise." 



With Rosy held in the clutches of Morpheus for a many-hours deep 
slumber, and the bloodthirsty parent waiting, armed and forewarned, 

Ikey felt that his rival was close, indeed, upon discomfiture. 

All night in the Blue Light Drug Store he waited at his duties for 
chance news of the tragedy, but none came. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the day clerk arrived and Ikey started 
hurriedly for Mrs. Riddle's to learn the outcome. And, lo! as he stepped 
out of the store who but Chunk McGowan sprang from a passing street car 
and grasped his hand—Chunk McGowan with a victor’s smile and flushed 
with joy. 

"Pulled it off," said Chunk with Elysium in his grin. "Rosy hit the 
fire-escape on time to a second, and we was under the wire at the 
Reverend's at 9.30 1/4. She's up at the flat—she cooked eggs this 
mornin' in a blue kimono—Lord! how lucky I am! You must pace up some 
day, Ikey, and feed with us. I've got a job down near the bridge, and 
that's where I'm heading for now." 

"The—the—powder?" stammered Ikey. 

"Oh, that stuff you gave me!" said Chunk, broadening his grin; "well, it 
was this way. I sat down at the supper table last night at Riddle's, and 
I looked at Rosy, and I says to myself, 'Chunk, if you get the girl get 
her on the square—don't try any hocus-pocus with a thoroughbred like 
her.' And I keeps the paper you give me in my pocket. And then my lamps 
fall on another party present, who, I says to myself, is failin' in a 
proper affection toward his cornin' son-in-law, so I watches my chance 
and dumps that powder in old man Riddle's coffee—see?" 



THE HUMOUR OF SOME MEDIAEVAL 
AND MODERN HEBREW WRITERS 

Project Gutenberg's Hebrew Humor and other Essays, by Joseph Chotzner 


After the disintegration of the Jewish state in 70 A. D. a large number of 
refugees went to live in Spain, in that land of flowers and sunshine that 
was already known in Biblical times under the name of Tarshish. There they 
lived happily for several centuries, under the rule of various Gothic 
kings, until one of them, Reccared by name, who lived in 590, embraced 
Christianity. This was the commencement of a prolonged period of religious 
intolerance, which continued till the invasion and conquest of Spain by 
the Moors in 711 A. D., when religious independence was proclaimed. The 
privileges thus obtained were a direct incentive to the Jews to 
participate in the literary and scientific life that flourished round them 
under the immediate protection of the high-minded Caliphs. The finest 
productions of Jewish thought were brought to light through the cordial 
friendship which they entertained for their Mohammedan neighbours, and 
their friendly intercourse resulted in far-reaching advantages to both of 
them. The Arabs, by this means, became acquainted with the beautiful 
legends and maxims found in the Rabbinical writings, a good many of which 
they subsequently used as material for enriching their own literature; 
while the Jews gained an insight into the beauties of the Arabic poetry, 
which they, in their turn, essayed to imitate in Hebrew. The Spanish era, 
which extended over more than six centuries, may be justly called the 
golden age in the post-Biblical history of the Jews. For, while nearly the 
whole of Europe was during that time plunged in the depths of ignorance 
and superstition, Spanish Judaism distinguished itself by its efforts 
within the field of original classical work. In fact, had it not been for 
the labours of the Spanish Jews in handing over to the West some of the 
literary treasures of the East, together with those of the Greeks and 
Romans, it is doubtful whether these valuable works would have been 
preserved to us. 

The principal representatives of the Spanish Hebrew poets were—Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol, Abraham Ibn Ezra, Jehuda Halevi, and Jehuda Alcharizi. But as 
their lives and works have already been largely dealt with by several 
eminent scholars, it is only proposed to give here a few specimens of 
their humour. 

Solomon Ibn Gabirol, who was born in Malaga in 1020, acquired the 
reputation of being a profound philosopher, but his special claim to 
recognition rests on his poetry. The leading characteristic of his verse 
is its sadness, although some of his poems were written in a vein of pure 
humour. His poem entitled Kether Malchus_ (the Royal Crown) is 
undoubtedly one of his best poetic compositions. It has for its theme the 
loftiest of subjects—God, the Universe, and Man. Humboldt considers it to 
be the noblest monument of Neo-Hebraic poetry, inasmuch as it contains 



vivid flashes which recall the poetical inspiration of the prophets. 


Ibn Gabirol's humour is, however, best represented in his famous 
“Wine-song,” which he composed at a banquet given to him by a wealthy but 
niggardly man called Moses. Gabirol and the other guests had nothing 
offered to them to drink but water, and indignant thereat he wrote a few 
stanzas, the refrain of which was easily taken up and chanted by the whole 
company. The song runs in a free English translation somewhat as follows:— 

I 

Full sweet of a truth is the sparkle of wine, 

But sorely we miss this blessing divine, 

And how can we waken a song or a laugh 
When we find that we simply have nothing to quaff 
But water, mere water? 

II 

The banquet has little contentment to bring, 

Bears little incitement to joke or to sing, 

When the potions we hoped to our future would fall 
Turn out in the end to be nothing at all, 

But water, yes water. 

III 

Good Moses of old caused the waters to flee, 

And led all his people dryshod o’er the sea; 

But Moses, our host, at the precedent frowns, 

And us, his poor guests, he unflinchingly drowns 
In water, cold water. 

IV 

We sit round the table like cold-blooded frogs, 

Who live out their lives in the watery bogs; 

Well,—if we have fallen on watery days, 

Let us, too, like them, croak a paean in praise 
Of water, dear water. 

V 

Long, long may our host here with main and with might 
By night and by day for his temperance fight, 

And may he and his line find it writ in the law 
That their business in life will be ever to draw 
Water, pure water A [60-l]. 



Gabirol died when he was only about thirty years of age. It is said that a 
Moor, who fancied himself to be a great poet, being jealous of Gabirol's 
success, which he was unable to equal, invited him to his house on a dark 
night and put him to death. 

Abraham Ibn Ezra (1088-1167) achieved a certain amount of fame because of 
the genuine humour which characterized both his prose and verse. Like so 
many other men of genius, Ibn Ezra had all his life been in very 
straitened circumstances, but he never permitted his ill-fortune or 
disappointments to interfere with his natural cheerfulness. His is the 
courage which laughs at misfortunes. Thus he writes:— 

In vain I labour, all my toil is vain, 

For never can I boast of riches' gain; 

The fates have frowned upon me, since my birth, 

And failure is my portion here on earth. 

Were I to take the notion in my head 
To deal in shrouds, the cerements of the dead, 

Then to establish how ill-starred am I, 

No man who lives on earth would ever die; 

Or should I try to make wax-candles pay, 

The sun would shine by night as well as day A [61-l]. 

When Ibn Ezra saw that it was impossible for him to earn a livelihood in 
his native country, he determined to try his fortune abroad. He thus 
visited Egypt at the time when the famous Maimonides was the physician at 
the Court of the Sultan Saladin. He made several vain attempts to see him, 
and in the end he composed the following epigram:— 

I call on my Lord in the morning, 

I am told that on horse-back he's sped; 

I call once again in the evening, 

And hear that his lordship's abed. 

But whether his Highness is riding, 

Or whether my Lord is asleep, 

I'm perfectly sure, disappointment 
Is the one single fruit I shall reap A [61-2]. 

More fortunate as regards worldly possessions was Jehuda Halevi, the most 
celebrated Hebrew poet since the close of the Hebrew Canon. Born in 
Toledo, in Spain, about the end of the eleventh century, he received an 
excellent education, and his genius showed itself very early. Though 
following the medical profession with conspicuous success, he is chiefly 
known as the author of some philosophical works and of numerous charming 
poems in Hebrew. Some of them have been made familiar to the literary 
world by Heinrich Heine, who speaks of their author as follows:—“When his 
soul was on the point of leaving heaven, she was kissed by the Creator. 

This kiss re-echoed afterwards in the poet's mind, and vibrated in all the 
poetical offsprings of his genius.” 



Particularly fine is the sacred song which Jehuda Halevi composed under 
the title of “An Ode to Zion,” a condensed version of which in prose runs 
somewhat as follows:— 

“Hast thou, O Zion, forsaken thy captive children? Hearest thou not the 
heartfelt greetings thy flock sendeth thee from the end of the earth? They 
look to thee with longing hearts, and from year to year they shed their 
tears on thy beautiful hills and mountains. Had I but wings I would fly to 
thy ruins, that my head might touch thy sacred ground, and my feet rest on 
the holy tombs of my fathers. In thy fragrant air 1 should breathe the 
breath of life, and inhale the perfume of thy dust, and eagerly 1 should 
drink the sweet waters of thy streams. O Zion, crown of beauty, towards 
thee are bent the hearts of thy lovers; they rejoice in thy joy, and weep 
with thee in the days of thine affliction. Towards thy gates they pour 
forth their fervent prayers, and long for the shade of thy palm-trees. Oh 
thrice happy mortal, who shall live to see the dawn of thy renewed glory, 
and be present when thou wilt shine again in splendour and beauty as in 
the days of thy youth.” 

Jehuda Halevi has also written a considerable number of secular poems and 
songs, having love, friendship, and the joys of life for their theme. Some 
of them are light and humorous, as the following lines will show:— 

AFancy A [63-l]. 

I once nursed Love upon my knee, 

I saw his likeness in my eye, 

He kissed the lid so tenderly, 

'Twas himself he kissed, the rogue, not me. 

A Serenade. 

Awake, O my dear one, from slumber arise, 

The sight of thy face will give ease to my pain. 

If thou dreamest of one that is kissing thine eyes, 

Awake, and the dream I full soon shall explain A [63-2], 

On a Rain Cloud A [63-3]. 

Without an eye it weeps, and we 
Do laugh with joy its kiss to see, 

But when its eyeless face is dry, 

'Tis then our turn to weep and sigh. 

The last of the famous quartette of Spanish Hebrew poets living in the 
Middle Ages, exclusive of the famous Moses Ibn Ezra, was Jehuda ben 
Shelomoh Alcharizi. He flourished in Spain in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, and was famous in his day not only as a linguist and 



philosopher, but even more so as a master of sparkling rhymed prose and 
verse. His reputation rests chiefly on his charming book entitled 
_Tachkemoni_, which consists of fifty chapters, having for their model the 
peculiar form of the so-called Makama, which the author has adopted from 
his favourite Arabic poet, A1 Hariri. Alcharizi and his _Tachkemoni_ have 
in modem times been exhaustively criticized, so that there is very little 
left to be said about him. A specimen of his humour may, however, be aptly 
given here; it is an extract from the sixth Makama of the _Tachkemoni_, 
which is called “The Unlucky Marriage.” 

“Thus relate Hayman the Esrachite:—While living in Tarbez, a town 
pleasantly situated in the East, I sat one day in one of the public 
bazaars in company with some friends. I suddenly noticed among the crowd a 
haggard man whom I soon recognized as Heber the Kenite, an old and 
intimate friend of my youth. I quickly ran up to him, and amidst cordial 
greetings and embraces I questioned him about the state of his health, and 
about his intended plans for the future. At the same time I suggested to 
him that he should settle down in my neighbourhood, so that I could look 
after him, and even assist him in making a suitable marriage. When Heber 
heard my last remark, he sighed deeply, and said: ‘Dear friend, I entreat 
you with all my heart and soul not to induce me to get married to any 
woman, for my past experiences of wedlock have been so painful that I 
should not like to have them repeated.’ And on my pressing him to let me 
know what had happened, he told me the following tale:— 

‘“Some time ago, it so happened that I was rather depressed in mind at my 
lonely bachelor state, and thus I resolved to enter upon matrimonial life, 
which I fancied would bring me happiness and contentment to my heart's 
desire. This pleasant thought at once took hold of me, and being unable to 
stay in the house, I rushed out into the street in search of some 
imaginary pretty girl, whom I intended to marry, and be happy with ever 
after. Presently an old and mysterious-looking woman came up, and greeting 
me humbly, addressed me as follows:—“May God be with you, young man, and 
grant you a long and prosperous life. From afar I have closely watched 
you, and admired your handsome face and erect figure. But you seem to be 
sad, and in want of a lively companion whom you would call your wife. Now 
I know a most beautiful maiden in town, who would be a suitable match for 
you. She belongs to an excellent family, is highly accomplished, and, as 
for her looks, they are simply fascinating, and especially her eyes send 
forth a glorious light, like the lovely stars in a cloudless sky. Happy 
will the man be who will succeed in winning her love, but this can only be 
done if he assigns to her a dowry of two thousand ducats, payable to her 
father on the day of her marriage.”’ 

“After a short pause my friend Heber went on to relate the story of his 
strange adventure, saying:— 

“‘The glorious description given to me by the old woman of my future bride 
caused my heart to beat loudly within me, and in answer I said that I 



would willingly agree to pay the stipulated sum of two thousand ducats, if 
I could only first obtain a glimpse of the lovely girl who was to be my 
wife. But the woman hurried away, having assured me that my desire would 
be fulfilled on the following day, when everything would also be ready for 
the celebration of the marriage ceremony. Thereupon I went home in a most 
agitated state and passed a sleepless night, looking forward to the happy 
morning when I expected to meet my charming bride. Next day, at an early 
hour, the old woman made her appearance, and told me, with a beaming face, 
that my future father-in-law would soon be here to give his consent to the 
wedding. And hardly had she said so, when the door of my room opened, and 
my future father-in-law came in, accompanied by several elders of the 
community, whom he addressed as follows:—“Brethren and friends, this young 
man here, who is well off and belongs to a good family, is desirous of 
marrying my daughter, and of assigning to her a dowry of two thousand 
ducats. Be ye now witnesses that I fully consent to this proposed 
marriage, and that I readily accept the amount of the dowry which he has 
promised to pay for the privilege of enjoying the advantage of our near 
relationship.” 

“T was about to remonstrate against these proceedings, when the marriage 
contract was quickly thrust into my hands which, after some hesitation, I 
duly signed and handed over to the notary who was present. Thereupon the 
preparations were soon made for the wedding ceremony and its subsequent 
feast, which were to take place in the evening of that very day. When it 
got dark the wedding guests arrived, and brought with them the fair maiden 
that was to become my lawful wife. Her face was covered with a thick veil, 
and thus standing close to me, the wedding ceremony was solemnized in the 
usual way. Then the feasting and merry-making began, and lasted for some 
time. But gradually the crowd of the wedding guests disappeared, and when 
I was left alone with my wife, I blushingly spoke to her for the first 
time the following tender words: “Oh, thou fairest of women, remove the 
veil from thy sweet face, that I may behold and admire the beautiful eyes 
which shine like the stars in a cloudless sky.” She removed her veil; then 
lo, and behold, what an awakening! The female that stood there before me 
was not a fair maiden with softly shining eyes, but rather a monster in 
female guise, who had a fierce and threatening look about her, and filled 
me with feelings of horror and consternation. Presently recovering from my 
shock, I asked my wife whether she had any trinkets and jewels, costly 
robes, and precious shawls that had been given to her by her father as a 
dowry. In a husky voice she answered: “I have assuredly left a large 
bundle in my father's house, which is filled with veils and slippers, 
nightcaps and aprons, and several other things that my poor departed 
mother had bequeathed to me as my marriage portion. All these things are 
there ready for my immediate use.’” 

“After a few minutes' silence, my friend Heber concluded his story as 
follows: ‘On hearing the shrill voice of my wife, and the description she 
gave me of her wedding outfit, I got mad with rage. Like a flash I rushed 
out of the house, and ran all night on the road until I came to a thick 



forest, which afforded me shelter till the following morning, when I 
continued my flight from the unlovely society of my spouse. Since that 
fearful night I am wandering from place to place, and all that I ask of 
you, my friend, is, to let me go away in peace.’” 

Light humour is also frequently met with in certain little Hebrew poems 
extant, which end in a “point,” especially of the satirical kind. They are 
somewhat similar in form and construction to the epigrams found in ancient 
and modern literatures, and are termed in modern Hebrew _Michtamim_. They 
form, according to Steinschneider A [67-l], an important branch of 
Neo-Hebrew literature, and rival in excellence and copiousness any other 
class of epigrams in existence. 

Hebrew epigrams have both mediaeval and modern Jewish writers for their 
authors, and the following rendering into English of some of them will 
give the reader an approximate idea of their contents. 

I 

The Grey Hair. By Jehudah Halevi A [67-2], 

One day I observed a grey hair in my head; 

I plucked it right out, when it thus to me said: 

“Thou mayest smile, if thou wilt, at thy treatment of me, 

But a score of my friends soon will make mock of thee.” 

II 

The Song of the Pen. By Alcharizi A [67-3]. 

My Muse, though airy, glides softly along, 

Singing full oft a voiceless song; 

My pen, though frail and slim of figure, 

Has a serpent's tooth and a lion's vigour. 

III 

The Unhappy Lover. By the same author A [67-4], 

O lovely maiden, thou hast drawn my heart 
To thee, as though by some magician's art, 

Yet though my love is like a glowing flame, 

Thy coldness brings me but to scorn and shame. 

Mind, if I perish through thy chill disdain, 

The folks will say, “Here's one by woman slain A [67-5].” 

IV 


The Gift of the Benevolent. By the same author A [68-l]. 



The gift a noble soul may bring, 

Is like the dew that heaven sows; 

It gently falls on hill and dale, 

But how it cometh, no man knows. 

The promise of a wicked heart 
Is like unto the thunder peal, 

Lit by the lightning's lurid flash 
With ne'er a drop of rain to heal. 

V 

Happiness amidst Troubles. By Immanuel di Roma A [68-2], 

Whenever troublous hours I find 
That rob me of my peace of mind, 

To thee I haste, my little bride, 

And all forget, when by thy side. 

Let others laud their castled towers, 

Their magic grots, their gladsome bowers: 

For me that place hath chiefest charms, 

That brings me, dearest, to thine arms. 

VI 

The Mouth and the Ears. By Palqera (1264) A [68-3]. 

My friend, speak always once, but listen twice, 

This, I would have you know, is sound advice; 

For God hath given you and all your peers 
A single mouth, friend, but a pair of ears. 

VII 

The Miser and the Fisherman. By Ben-Zeeb (1785) A [68-4], 

A miser once into a river fell— 

Hard by a boatman heard his frenzied yell; 

He swiftly ran and cried, “Give me your hand, 

And I shall bring you safely back to land.” 

“Give,” moaned the miser, “when I've ne'er before 
Given, No—never!” He was seen no more. 

VIII 

The Miser and the Poor. By the same author A [69-l]. 

A miser once dreamed he had given away 
Some bread to a beggar he met on the way. 



In terror he woke, and he solemnly swore 
That the rest of his life he would slumber no more. 


IX 

The Gourmand and Late Riser A [69-2], 

My piteous plight oft makes me weep— 

I cannot eat when I am asleep. 

X 

An Epitaph. By Ben-Jacob A [69-3]. 

Here lies _Nachshon_, man of great renown, 

Who won much glory in his native town: 

'Twas hunger that killed him, and they let him die— 

They give him statues now, and gaze, and sigh— 

While _Nachshon_ lived, he badly wanted _bread_, 

Now he is gone, he gets a _stone_ instead. 

XI 

Naomi's Troubles. By the same author A [69-4], 

The weather's been so bad that I 
A place of worship could not try; 

But now that my new frock I see, 

I'll go whate’er the weather may be. 

XII 

The Miser and the Mouse. By the same author A [69-5], 

A miser saw a tiny mouse 
Nimbly running through the house, 

“Hence,” he cried, “voracious beast, 

Here is nought whereon to feast.” 

Thereupon the mouse did say: 

“Be not angry, sir, I pray: 

In me a lodger plain you see, 

And I have brought my food with me.” 

XIII 

The Penitent. By the same author A [70-l], 

A rich, but not a holy man, 

Grew old, and to repent began; 



So, to perform a pious deed 

That would procure him heaven's meed, 

He thought, and thought, then bade at last 
His _servants_ one whole day to fast. 

A frequent charge preferred against Jewish literature by modem 
critics A [70-2] is, that it is deficient of humour. The instances given in 
this essay, as well as in some others forming part of the present volume 
may, perhaps, contribute in some small degree to dissipate this fallacy. 


Footnotes: 

[60-1] There is also in existence a witty epigram composed by the same 
author when a certain Jewish scribbler plagiarized one of his poems, and 
circulated it as his own. In this epigram Gabirol compares himself to an 
ever-flowing stream, which continues its course, and does not mind if some 
poor mortal draws from it now and again a bucketful of water. Cp. Dukes, 
Shire Shelomo_, p. 50. 

[61-1] Cp. Geiger's Judische Dichtungen_, Leipzig, 1856, p. 21. 

[61-2] Cp. _Orient_, 1843, Literaturblatt, p. 658. 

[63-1] This translation is taken from Mr. Joseph Jacobs' article on 
“Jehuda Halevi,” published among the Papers read before the Jews' College 
Literary Society_, 1886-7. 

[63-2] Cp. the above article by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 

[63-3] This translation from the original Hebrew was done by Mr. Israel 
Abrahams. 

[67-1] Cp. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature_, p. 171. 

[67-2] Cp. Dukes, Lit.-Blatt des Orients , p. 709. 

[67-3] Cp. the ninth Makama in his _Tachkemoni_. 

[67-4] Cp. the twentieth Makama in his _Tachkemoni_. 

[67-5] The latter phrase occurs in the Book of Judges ix. 54, and is here 
wittily applied by Alcharizi to his own purpose. 

[68-1] Cp. Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore College 
Library , compiled by Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 


[68-2] Cp. third Machberoth. 



[68-3] Steinschneider, _Manna_, p. 84. 

[68-4] Cp. His nay liiy 1 ? ~nn L ?n, p. 190 . 

[69-1] Cp. Ben-Jacob, Epigrammata ac Poemata varia_, p. 104. 

[69-2] Cp. Schlesinger, _Meassef_, 1805. 

[69-3] Cp. Ben-Jacob, _Epigrammata_, &c., p. 19. 

[69-4] Ibid. p. 7. 

[69-5] Ibid. p. 101. 

[70-1] Cp. Ben-Jacob, _Epigrammata_, &c., p. 38. 

[70-2] Cp. Froude, Carlyle's Life in London , II, p. 480; and also Renan, 
Histoire des langues semitiques_ (I, 9, 11), wherein the following 
curious remark occurs: “Les peuples semitiques manquent presque 
completement de curiosite et de la faculte de rire.” 


THE YIDDISH THEATRE 

from the Internet Archive ebook of In the Garret by Carl Van Vechten 


THE Yiddish Theatre in New York is an 
institution. Several playhouses present 
drama in Yiddish all the year round ; others 
give shorter seasons. There are two large Yid¬ 
dish theatres on Second Avenue; at least two on 
the Bowery; one on Grand Street; and now the 
Irving Place Theatre, so long devoted to the Ger¬ 
mans, has become a Yiddish theatre. A These thea¬ 
tres are large, the prices for seats in most in¬ 
stances equivalent to those in the uptown theatres, 
the patronage unexampled. Undoubtedly the Yid¬ 
dish Theatre has made many fortunes. Almost 
any winter day you may see Boris TomashefFsky 
in a fur coat lolling in his limousine before his 
Second Avenue Theatre. His wife, Bessie Toma¬ 
shefFsky, controls and plays in a theatre on the 
Bowery. Some years ago when Max Reinhardt's 
production of Sumuru/n was brought to America, 


1 Just as this book is going to press the new Yiddish Art 
Theatre, under the direction of Emmanuel Reicher, has 



opened the Garden Theatre for the season of 1919-20.1 do 
not believe I have ever seen anything finer in the theatre 
than the opening production, Perez Hirschbein's The Idle 
Inn. 

Rudolph Schildkraut, the original hunchback in 
Berhn, was playing in New York on the Yiddish 
stage. An attempt was made to get him to return 
to the cast and he was quite willing to do so pro¬ 
vided the management would pay him his Bowery 
salary of $2,000 a week. Bertha Kalich, who has 
graduated from the Yiddish stage, returns to it 
occasionally, usually at David Kessler's Theatre, 
where she appears in The Kreutzer Sonata and 
other pieces of her old repertory. Her emolu¬ 
ments on such occasions are said to be sufficiently 
impressive. 

The public that attends these theatres is very 
avid, extraordinarily captious, and, even from a 
Broadway point of view, excessively ill-mannered. 

I have seldom been present at a Yiddish theatre 
when the house was not so packed that breathing 
and even sitting became perilous. It is the cus¬ 
tom to let the public in through one door ; it is the 
fashion of the Jewish public to come early and 
stand on the sidewalk or in the small lobby of the 
theatre until a few moments before the curtain 
rises. Then there is a rush through the small 
aperture, figurative biting and scratching, rough 
handling, hard words. All this is very unpleasant 
to the outsider. It is no uncommon thing to put 
eight or nine or even ten people into a box in¬ 
tended to seat four or six ; the attendant squabbles 
are part of the performance. The French inven¬ 
tion of strapontins or hinged seats that can be 
extended into the aisles has not been imported, but 
those who are standing sometimes sit on the arms 
of your chair. There is worse to come. If you 
have dined with a rich Jew you know that you eat 
better at his house than elsewhere. Jews in New 
York's Ghetto are equally prodigal with good 
food. A dinner without five or six courses, even 
in a poor family, would be considered modest. 

These people also have a habit of eating between 
meals; for short street car journeys they require 
a lunch and they often carry as much with them 
for a trip from Brooklyn to Manhattan as would 
see an economical lady traveller on a train jour- 



ney from New York to Omaha. There is a pro¬ 
digious amount of eating done in the Yiddish the¬ 
atres ; not alone fruit and candy (usually halvah) 
but baskets of gefilllte fisch are disposed of not 
only in the intermissions but during the progress 
of the play. Maurice Schwartz, the director of 
the new Irving Place Theatre, determined to put a 
stop to this practice, which is disconcerting to any 
serious auditor, and is almost unbearable to the 
casual theatre-goer of another race who happens 
in. Therefore he allowed no concessions inside his 
theatre to food-venders and he stationed a man at 
the door whose duty it was to take food away 
from people who came in and check it until they 
went out again. One very old man came one night 
with his family and a large market basket full of 
baked fish! This was gently but firmly removed 
from his grasping fingers. " I've been coming to 
the Yiddish theatre now for thirty-live years," he 
protested, " and such a thing has never happened 
to me before. Will I get it back? " He was as¬ 
sured that his fish would be waiting for him after 
the final curtain, but it is reported that he did 
not enjoy the play and left early, saying that he 
was hungry. I have never heard hissing in the 
Yiddish theatre but when the action or dialogue 
on the stage relaxes its interest the audience is 
extremely inattentive and the buzz of conversa¬ 
tion is almost general. This is not an extreme or 
unusual occurrence; it happens somewhere in al¬ 
most every play. If the interest rises the audience 
listens. 

Jews undoubtedly have a special talent for act¬ 
ing; at its best acting on the Yiddish stage 
reaches a very high level; at its worst it is usually 
better than bad acting elsewhere. Bertha Kalich 
comes from the Yiddish theatre; the astonishing 
Vera Gordon was buried in a minor Yiddish play¬ 
house on Grand Street. Jacob Adler is a fine 
actor and so is David Kessler sometimes. Boris 
TomashefFsky has a certain talent for the projec¬ 
tion of modem melodrama. There are newcomers. 
Cillie Adler, one of Jacob Adler's daughters, is an 
artist of temperament and astonishing finesse. I 
could describe her in terms of the Broadway stage 
as a sort of combination of Mizzi Hajos and 
Laurette Taylor. Her sister Frances, on the 
other hand, although remarkably beautiful, is de- 



ficient in talent. Ludwig Satz, still a very young 
man, is a fine " character " actor. If he continues 
to grow he will some day undoubtedly control a 
theatre of his own. He has made a deep impres¬ 
sion in Ossip Dy mow's The Awakening of a Na- 
tion A in Perez Hirschbein's A Verworfen Wmkel 
and The Blacksmith's Daughters, and in David 
Pinski's play. The Treasure. 

The actors on the Yiddish stage are well organ¬ 
ized; they have their clubs and their unions and 
they see to it that the rales of these clubs and 
unions are enforced. Every Yiddish theatre, 
whether it produces musical plays or not, is 
obliged to engage an orchestra and a chorus ! 

The repertories in these theatres are much more 
varied than those of the uptown playhouses. 

Modem melodramas like Schomer's Today, which 
Emily Stevens played in English, are popular. 
Gabel's Theatre on the Bowery exploits pieces with 
such titles as A GirVs Good Name and Mr. and 
Mrs. Tomasheffsky have no very high standard. 
Then there are Yiddish plays on the post-Gold- 
faden A model with " song and dance," and villains 
in silk hats and there are the plays of Jacob 
Gordin, who to be sure adapted many of them from 
dramas by Shakespeare, Goethe, Hebbel, Ibsen, 
Ostrovsky, Hugo, Lessing, Schiller, Hauptmann, 
Gogol, Grillparzer, and others. His Mirele 
Effros, for example, is a Jewish King Lear, while 
Gody Man and Devil was inspired by Fawst. The 
repertory is further increased by the inclusion of 
successful American plays and at most of the Yid¬ 
dish theatres the best foreign dramas are occasion¬ 
ally presented, sometimes for runs. Tolstoy's 
The Living Corpse was first given in New York in 
Yiddish and I remember Jacob Adler's perform¬ 
ance of Fedya as the best I have seen. I once saw 
a very good performance of Gorky's The Lower 
Depths at David Kessler's Theatre. Strange as it 
may seem this sordid tragedy, unredeemed by a 

1 Abraham Goldf aden founded the Yiddish Theatre 
Rumania in 1876. 

single ray of humour, was played for comedy on 
this occasion. Yiddish audiences love comedy ; in¬ 
deed they insist upon it. Guimera's Marta of the 



LowlandSy Oscar Wilde's Salome, Schnitzler's 
Doctor Bernhardi, Ibsen's Hedda Gabler, and 
many other plays of the foreign art theatre have 
been performed in Yiddish, some of them fre¬ 
quently. During the season of 1918-19 Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession was given forty times at the 
Irving Place Theatre. 

But the modern Jewish playwrights, aside from 
Ossip Dymow, have been given little encourage¬ 
ment in the Yiddish theatres; at least this was the 
case until Maurice Schwartz opened his Irving 
Place Theatre to some of them. Leon Kobrin, 
for instance, is forced to produce his plays in 
specially hired halls. The two greatest successes 
of the season of 1918 A 19 at the Irving Place The¬ 
atre were two pieces by Perez Hirschbein which 
have been begging for production for several 
years. One of the reasons managers gave for 
refusing to consider them was that they were writ¬ 
ten in three acts ! Successful Yiddish plays had 
hitherto been written in four or more acts. David 
Pinski's very fine play. The Treasure, has also 
been produced at this theatre, although not for 
a run. Max Reinhardt produced this play in 
Berlin as long ago as 1910. Reinhardt has en¬ 
couraged other young Jewish playwrights, Sholom 
Ash among others, whose TJie God of Vengeance 
was performed in Berlin. 

After seeing Perez Hirschbein's fine play, The 
Black STmtKs Daughters A I can testify to a great 
revival of interest on my part (I have been an 
occasional attendant of the Yiddish Theatre since 
1900) in the Yiddish Theatre and a feeling that 
Isaac Goldberg's hope for its future is not alto¬ 
gether without promise of fulfilment. The Black¬ 
smith's Daughters is a folk-play of Jewish Russia, 
as typical of the race and environment as Synge's 
The Tinker’s Wedding is typically Irish. This 
kind of play, by reason of its simple human quali¬ 
ties, immediately assumes a universal aspect; it 
can be understood, indeed, by anybody. 

I have said that The Blacksmith's Daughters 
is a simple play. The plot is so simple that it 
might almost be said not to exist. The joy of 
the piece lies in its refreshingly ecstatic realism, 
its delightful characterization, its human point 



of view, its charming episodes, its snatches of 
folk and religious song. " Many Yiddish plays," 
writes Dr. Goldberg," to the Western mind, 
would seem to lack climax, whereas the truth 
is that the Jewish reader or spectator re A 
gards the work as a picture, rather than a 
progress." A typical scene is that of the 
second act in which one of the daughters be¬ 
wails her lot because the young man she fancies 
seemingly prefers her sister. Zelda has another 
lover and in a burst of sympathy and generosity 
she offers Leah a love potion which she has secured 
from a woman who puts it in her husband's soup 
once a week to hold him. Remember, O scoffing 
reader, that Madame de Montespan tried similar 
tricks on Louis XIV. This scene occurs early in 
the second act. At the end of this act the black¬ 
smith and his strapping apprentices, the two lov¬ 
ers, come in for their dinner. There is washing 
of the hands, the laying of the table by the girls, 
the serving of the dinner, the cutting of bread, 
but not a word is spoken ; the byplay furnishes the 
drama. At last the sorrowful Leah sees her 
chance ; she clutches frantically at the love potion 
and drops it into the soup she is about to serve 
Boruch. But in her haste, her embarrassment, 
her nervousness, the plate slips from her fingers 
and smashes at her feet; love potion and soup 
together sink into the boards of the floor. The 
curtain falls. I have never seen a scene better 
played ; I have never seen a scene make more effect 
with an audience, and yet for the last fifteen min¬ 
utes of this act not one word is spoken. 

Yiddish actors nearly all have talent; many 
have genius. At their worst they caricature, exag¬ 
gerate, overemphasize their points. At their best, 
and they are at their best naturally in such a play 
as The Blacksmith* s Daughters rather than in a 
drama by Bernard Shaw or Ibsen, the acting rises 
to a high level. Ludwig Satz plays a smajl role 
in this play, that of a book peddler, but he plays it 
with unction and characterizes it with considerable 
imagination. As the idiot boy in The Treasure 
he is simply extraordinary. The burden of 
Hirschbein's play falls on Cillie Adler as the lucky 
sister and with what art and skill she develops the 
part! Her detail, her byplay, her verbal expres¬ 
sion, all make her performance a very finished 



piece of work. Mr. Schwartz, himself, is success¬ 
ful as one of the blacksmith's apprentices, espe¬ 
cially in his songs, and the others are entirely sat¬ 
isfactory. I particularly like Mr. Goldsmith as 
the blacksmith's father. 

Certain American publishers A have made it pos¬ 
sible to study the plays of a group of modem 
Yiddish playwrights in English translations, and 
it is evident that these men are producing interest¬ 
ing work, which bears in a sense the same relation 
to the Yiddish Theatre that the work of Synge 
and his contemporaries bore to the Irish Theatre. 

At its best it is excellent folk-drama and the re¬ 
ligion and customs of the Jew form an excellent 
basis for folk-drama. Hirschbein, to be sure, is 
occasionally influenced by the French symbolists; 
there seems to be a close affiliation between Dymow 
and the modem Russians ; A still others have de¬ 
rived their form from Hauptmann and the modem 
Germans. This is not matter for censure, how¬ 
ever, and at its best, as in Pinski's The TreasurCy 
the work of the modem Jew in the theatre ap¬ 
proaches perilously near to genius. 

May 1, 1919. 

1 The Treasure: David Pinski (B. W. Huebsch); "Three 
Plays " (Isaac Scheftel, The Last Jew, and The Dumb Mes¬ 
siah): David Pinski (B. W. Huebsch); The God of Ven¬ 
geance: Sholom Ash (The Stratford Company); "Six Plays 
of the Yiddish Theatre " : First series : plays by David 
Pinski, Sholom Aleichem, Sholom Ash, and Perez Hirsch¬ 
bein; Second series: plays by David Pinski, Z. Levin, Leon 
Kobrin, and Perez Hirschbein (John W. Luce and Co.). 

2 Dymow, indeed, usually writes in Russian. 



THE GOOD PROVIDER 

by Fannie Hurst 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Just Around the Corner 

Like a suckling to the warmth of the mother, the township of Newton 
nestled pat against the flank of the city and drew from her through the 
arteries of electric trains and interurbans, elevated roads and 
motor-cars. 

Such clots coagulate around the city in the form of Femdales and 
Glencoves, Yorkvilles and Newtons, and from them have sprung full-grown 
the joke paper and the electric lawn-mower, the 
five-hundred-dollars-down bungalow, and the flower-seed catalogue. 

The instinct to return to nature lies deep in men like music that 
slumbers in harp-strings, but the return to nature _via_ the 
five-forty-six accommodation is fraught with chance. 

Nature cannot abide the haunts of men; she faints upon the asphalt bosom 
of the city. But to abide in the haunts of nature men's hearts bleed. 

Behind that asphaltic bosom and behind faces too tired to smile, hearts 
bud and leafen when millinery and open street-cars announce the spring. 
Behind that asphaltic bosom the murmur of the brook is like an insidious 
underground stream, and when for a moment it gushes to the surface men 
pay the five hundred dollars down and inclose return postage for the 
flower-seed catalogue. 

The commuter lives with his head in the rarefied atmosphere of his 
thirty-fifth-story office, his heart in the five-hundred-dollars-down 
plot of improved soil, and one eye on the time-table. 

For longer than its most unprogressive dared hope, the township of 
Newton lay comfortable enough without the pale, until one year the 
interurban reached out steel arms and scooped her to the bosom of the 
city. 

Overnight, as it were, the inoculation was complete. Bungalows and 
one-story, vine-grown real-estate offices sprang up on large, 
light-brown tracts of improved property, traffic sold by the book. The 
new Banner Store, stirred by the heavy, three-trolley interurban cars 
and the new proximity of the city, swung a three-color electric sign 
across the sidewalk and instituted a trading-stamp system. But in spite 
of the three-color electric sign and double the advertising space in the 
Newton _Weekly Gazette_, Julius Binswanger felt the suction of the city 
drawing at his strength, and at the close of the second summer he took 
invoice and frowned at what he saw. 


The frown remained an indelible furrow between his eyes. Mrs. Binswanger 



observed it across the family table one Saturday, and paused in the epic 
rite of ladling soup out of a tureen, a slight pucker on her large, 
soft-fleshed face. 

"Honest, Julius, when you come home from the store nights right away I 
get the blues." 

Mr. Binswanger glanced up from his soup and regarded his wife above the 
bulging bib of his napkin. Late sunshine percolated into the dining-room 
through a vine that clambered up the screen door and flecked a design 
like coarse lace across his inquiring features. 

"Right away you get what, Becky?" 

"Right away I get the blues. A long face you've had for so long I can't 
remember." 

"Ya, ya, Becky, something you got to have to talk about. A long face she 
puts on me yet, children." 

"Ain't I right, Poil; ain't I, Izzy? Ask your own children!" 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger shrugged his custom-made shoulders until the 
padding bulged like the muscles of a heavy-weight champion, and tossed 
backward the mane of his black pompadour. 

"Ma, I keep my mouth closed. Every time I open it I put my foot in it." 

Mr. Binswanger waggled a rheumatic forefinger. 

"A dude like you with a red-and-white shirt like I wouldn’t keep in 
stock ain't—" 

"See, ma, you started something." 

"'Sh-h-h! Julius! For your own children I'm ashamed. Once a week Izzy 
comes out to supper, and like a funeral it is. For your own children to 
be afraid to open their mouths ain't nothing to be proud of. Right now 
your own daughter is afraid to begin to tell you something—something 
what's happened. Ain’t it, Poil?" 

Miss Pearl Binswanger tugged a dainty bite out of a slice of bread, and 
showed the oval of her teeth against the clear, gold-olive of her skin. 

The same scarf of sunshine fell like a Spanish shawl across her 
shoulders, and lay warm on her little bosom and across her head, which 
was small and dark as Giaconda's. 

"I ain't saying nothing, am I, mamma? The minute I try to talk to papa 
about—about moving to the city or anything, he gets excited like the 



store was on fire. 


"Ya, ya, more as that I get excited over such nonsenses." 

"No, to your papa you children say nothing. It's me that gets my head 
dinned full. Your children, Julius, think that for me you do anything 
what I ask you; but I don't see it. Pass your papa the dumplings, Poil. 

Can I help it that he carries on him a face like a funeral?" 

"Na, na, Becky; for why should I have a long face? To-morrow I buy me a 
false face like on Valentine's Day, and then you don't have to look at 
me no more." 

"See! Right away mad he gets with me. Izzy, them noodles I made only on 
your account; in the city you don't get 'em like that, huh? Some more 
Kartoffel Salad_, Julius?" 

"Ya, but not so much! My face don't suit my wife and children yet, 
that's the latest." 

"Three times a day all week, Izzy, I ask your papa if he don't feel 
right. 'Yes,' he says, always 'yes.' Like I says to Poil, what's got him 
since he's in the new store I don't know." 

"_Ach_, you—the whole three of you make me sick! What you want me to 
do, walk the tight rope to show what a good humor I got?" 

"No; we want, Julius, that you should come home every night with a long 
face on you till for the neighbors I'm ashamed." 

"A little more Kartoffel Salad_, Becky? Not so much!" 

"Like they don't talk enough about us already. With a young lady in the 
house we live out here where the dogs won't bark at us." 

"I only wish all girls had just so good a home as Pearlie." 

"Aw, papa, that ain't no argument! I'd rather live in a coop in the 
city, where a girl can have some life, than in a palace out in this 
hole." 

"Hole, she calls a room like this! A dining-room set she sits on what 
her grandfather made with his own hands out of the finest cherry wood—" 

"For a young girl can you blame her? She feels like if she lived in the 
city she would meet people and Izzy's friends. Talk for yourself, 

Poil." 


I- 



"Boys like Ignatz Landauer and Max Teitlebaum, what he meets at the 
Young Men's Association. Talk for yourself, Poil." 


'Toil's got a tenant for the house, Julius. I ain't afraid to tell you." 

"I don't listen to such nonsense." 

"From the real-estate offices they sent 'em, Julius, and Poil took 'em 
through. Furnished off our hands they take it for three months, till 
their bungalow is done for 'em. Forty dollars for a house like ours on 
the wrong side of town away from the improvements ain't so bad. A grand 
young couple, no children. Izzy thinks it's a grand idea, too, Julius. 

Fie says if we move to the city he don't have to live in such a dark 
little hall-room no more. To the hotel he can come with us on family 
rates just so cheap. Ain't it, Izzy?" 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger broke his conspiracy of silence gently, like a 
skeptic at breakfast taps his candle-blown egg with the tip of a silver 
spoon once, twice, thrice, then opens it slowly, suspiciously. 

"I said, pa, that with forty dollars a month rent from the house, and—" 

"In my own house, where I belong and can afford, I stay. I'm an old man, 
and—" 

"Not so fast, pa, not so fast! I only said that with forty dollars from 
the house for three months this winter you can live almost as cheap in 
the city as here. And for me to come out every Saturday night to take 
Pearlie to the theater ain't such a cinch, neither. Take a boy like Max 
Teitlebaum, he likes her well enough to take her to the theater hisself, 
but by the time he gets out here for her he ain't go no enjoyment left 
in him." 

"When a young man likes well enough a young lady, a forty-five-minutes 
street-car ride is like nothing." 

"Aw, papa, in story-books such talk is all right, but when a young man 
has got to change cars at Low Bridge and wait for the Owl going home it 
don't work out so easy—does it Izzy, does it, mamma?" 

"For three years, pa, even before I got my first job in the city, always 
mamma and Pearlie been wantin' a few months away." 

"With my son in the city losing every two months his job I got enough 
city to last me so long as I live. When in my store I need so bad a good 
young man for the new-fashioned advertising and stock, to the city he 



has to go for a salesman's job. When a young man can't get along in 
business with his old father I don't go running after him in the city." 


"Pa, for heaven's sakes don't begin that! I'm sick of listening to it. 

Newton ain't no place for a fellow to waste his time in." 

"What else you do in the city, I like to know!" 

"Julius, leave Izzy alone when one night a week he comes home." 

"For my part you don't need to move to the city. I only said to Pearlie 
and ma, when they asked me, that a few months in a family hotel like the 
Wellington can't bust you. For me to come out home every Saturday night 
to take Pearlie into the theater ain't no cinch. In town there's plenty 
of grand boys that I know who live at the Wellington—Ignatz Landauer, 
Max Teitlebaum, and all that crowd. Yourself I've heard you say how much 
you like Max." 

"For why, when everybody is moving out to Newton, we move away?" 

"That's just it, papa, now with the interurban boom you got the chance 
to sublet. Ain't it, mamma and Izzy?" 

"Sure it-" 

"Ya, ya; I know just what's coming, but for me Newton is good enough." 

"What about your children, Julius? You ain't the only one in the 
family." 

"Twenty-five year I've lived in this one place since the store was only 
so big as this room, and on this house we didn't have a second story. A 
home that I did everything but build with my own hands I don't move out 
of so easy. Such ideas you let your children pump you with, Becky." 

"See, children, you say he can't never refuse me nothing; listen how he 
won't let me get in a word crossways before he snaps me off. If we 
sublet, Julius, we—" 

"Sublet we don't neither! I should ride forty-five minutes into the city 
after my hard day's work, when away from the city forty-five minutes 
every one else is riding. My house is my house, my yard is my yard. I 
don't got no ideas like my high-toned son and daughter for a hotel where 
to stretch your feet you got to pay for the space." 

"Listen to your papa, children, even before I got my mouth open good how 
he talks back to a wife that nursed him through ten years of 
bronchitis. All he thinks I'm good enough for is to make poultices and 
rub on his chest goose grease." 



"_Ach_, Becky, don't fuss so with your old man. Look, even the cat you 
got scared. Here, Billy—here, kitty, kitty." 

"Ain't I asked you often enough, Julius, not to feed on the carpet a 
piece of meat to the cat? 'Sh-h-h-h, Billy, scat! All that I'm good 
enough for is to clean up. How he talks to his wife yet!" 

Miss Binswanger caught her breath on the crest of a sob and pushed her 
untouched plate toward the center of the table; tears swam on a heavy 
film across her eyes and thickened her gaze and voice. 

"This—ain't—no—hole for—for a girl to live in." 

"All I wish is you should never live in a worse." 

"I ain't got nothin' here, papa, but sit and sit and sit on the porch 
every night with you and mamma. When Izzy comes out once a week to take 
me to a show, how he fusses and fusses you hear for yourselves. For a 
girl nearly—twenty—it ain't no joke." 

"It ain't, papa; it ain't no joke for me to have to take her in and out 
every week, lemme tell you." 

"Eat your supper, Poil; not eating don’t get you nowheres with your 
papa." 

"I—I don't want nothin'." 

A tear wiggle-waggled down Miss Binswanger's smooth cheek, and she 
fumbled at her waist-line for her handkerchief. 

"I—I—I just wish sometimes I—was dead." 

Mr. Binswanger shot his bald head outward suddenly, as a turtle darts 
forward from its case, and rapped the table noisily with his fist 
clutched around an upright fork, and his voice climbing to a falsetto. 

"I—I wish in my life I had never heard the name of the city." 

"Now, Julius, don't begin." 

"Ruination it has brought me. My boy won't stay by me in the store so he 
can't gallivant in the city; my goil won't talk to me no more for 
madness because we ain't in the city; my wife eats out of me my heart 
because we ain't in the city. For supper every night when I come home 
tired from the store all I get served to me is the city. I can't swallow 
no more! Money you all think I got what grows on trees, just because I 
give all what I got. You should know how tight—how tight I got to 



squeeze for it." 

Mrs. Binswanger threw her arms apart in a wide gesture of helplessness. 

"See, children, just as soon as I say a word, mad like a wet hen he gets 
and right away puts on a poor mouth." 

"Mad yet I shouldn't get with such nonsense. Too good they both got it. 
Always I told you how we spoilt ’em." 

"Don't holler so, pa." 

"Don't tell me what to do! You with your pretty man suit and your hair 
and finger-nails polished like a shoe-shine. You go to the city, and I 
stay home where I belong in my own house." 

"His house—always his house!" 

"Ya, a eight-room house and running water she's got if she wants to have 
company. Your mamma didn't have no eight rooms and finished attic when 
she was your age. In back of a feed store she sat me. Too good you got 
it, I say. New hard-wood floors down-stairs didn’t I have to put in, and 
electric light on the porch so your company don't break his neck? Always 
something new, and now no more I can't eat a meal in peace." 

"'Sh-h-h-h, Julius!" 

"I should worry that the Teitlebaums and the Landauers live in a fine 
family hotel in Seventy-second Street. Such people with big stores in 
Sixth Avenue can buy and sell us. Not even if I could afford it would I 
want to give up my house and my porch, where I can smoke my pipe, and my 
comforts that I worked for all my life, and move to the city in rooms so 
little and so far up I can't afford to pay for ’em. I should give up my 
chickens and my comforts!" 

"Your comforts, always your comforts! Do I think of _my_ comforts?" 

"Ma, don't you and pa begin now with your fussing. Like cats you are one 
minute and the next like doves." 

"Don't boss me in my own house, Izzy! So afraid your papa is that he 
won't get all the comforts what's coming to him. I wish you was so good 
to me as you are to that cat, Julius—twice I asked you not to feed him 
on the carpet. Scat, Billy!" 

"Pass me some noodles, maw." 


Good ones, eh, Izzy? 



Fine, maw. 


"I ask you, is it more comfortable, Julius, for me to be cooped up in 
the city in rooms that all together ain't as big as my kitchen? No, but 
of my children I think too besides my own comforts." 

"Ya, ya; now, Becky, don't get excited. Look at your mamma, Pearlie; 
shame on her, eh? How mad she gets at me till blue like her wrapper her 
face gets." 

"My house and my yard so smooth like your hand, and my big porch and my 
new laundry with patent wringer is more to me as a hotel in the city. 

But when I got a young lady daughter with no attentions and no prospects 
I can't think always of my own comforts." 

"Ya, ya, Becky; don't get excited." 

"Don't ya—ya me, neither." 

"_Ach_, old lady, that only means how much I love you." 

"We got a young lady daughter; do you want that she should sit and sit 
and sit till for ever we got a daughter, only she ain't young no more. I 
tell you out here ain't no place for a young goil—what has she got?" 

"Yes, papa; what have I got? The trees for company!" 

"Do you see, Julius, in the new bungalows any families moving in with 
young ladies? Would even your son Isadore what ain't a young lady stay 
out here when he was old enough to get hisself a job in the city?" 

"That a boy should leave his old father like that!" 

"Wasn't you always kickin' to me, pa, that there wasn't a future in the 
business after the transaction came—wasn't you?" 

"No more arguments you get with me!" 

"What chance, Julius, I ask you, has a goil like Poil got out here in 
Newton? To sit on the front porch nights with Meena Schlossman don't get 
her nowheres; to go to the moving—pictures with Eddie Goldstone, what 
can't make salt for hisself, ain't nothing for a goil that hopes to do 
well for herself. If she only looks out of the corner of her eye at Mike 
Donnely three fits right away you take!" 

"_Gott_, that's what we need yet!" 

"See, even when I mention it, look at him, Poil, how red he gets! But 
should she sit and sit?" 



"_Ach_, such talk makes me sick. Plenty girls outside the city gets 
better husbands as in it. Na, na, mamma, did you find me in the city?" 

"_Ach_, Julius, stop foolin'. When I got you for a husband enough 
trouble I found for myself." 

"In my business like it goes down every day, Becky, I ain't got the 
right to make a move." 

"See, the poor mouth again! Just so soon as we begin to talk about 
things. A man that can afford only last March to take out a new 
five-thousand-dollar life-insurance policy—" 


"'Sh-h-h-h, Becky." 


"For why shouldn't your children know it? Yes, up-stairs in my little 
green box along with my cameo ear-rings and gold watch-chain I got it 
put away, children. A new life-insurance policy on light-blue paper, 
with a red seal I put only last week. When a man that never had any 
insurance before takes it out so easy he can afford it." 

"Not—not because I could afford it I took it, Becky, but with business 
low I squeeze myself a little to look ahead." 

"Only since we got the new store you got so tight. Now you got more you 
don't let it go so easy. A two-story brick with plate-glass fronts now, 
and always a long face." 

"A long face! You should be worried like I with big expenses and big 
stock and little business. Why you think I take out a policy so late at 
such a terrible premium? Why? So when I'm gone you got something besides 
debts!" 

"Just such a poor mouth you had, Julius, when we wanted on the second 
story." 

"I ask you, Becky: one thing that you and the children ever wanted ain't 
I found a way to get it for you? I ask you?" 

"Ya, but a woman that was always economical like me you didn't need to 
refuse. Never for myself I asked for things." 

"_Ach_, ma and pa, don't begin that on the one night a week I'm home." 

"So economical all my life I been. Till Izzy was ashamed to go to school 
in 'em I made him pants out of yours. You been a good husband, but I 
been just as good a wife, and don't you forget it!" 



"Na, na, old lady; don't get excited again. But right here at my table, 
even while I hate you should have to know it, Becky, in front of your 
children I say it, I—I'm all mortgaged up, even on this house I'm—" 

"On the old store you was mortgaged, too. In a business a man has got to 
raise money on his assets. Didn't you always say that yourself? Business 
is business." 

"But I ain't got the business no more, Becky. I—I ain't said nothing, 
but—but next week I close out the trimmed hats, Becky." 

"Papa!" 

"Trimmed hats! Julius, your finest department." 

"For why I keep a department that don't pay its salt? I ain't like you 
three; looks ain't everything." 

"I know. I know. Ten years ago the biggest year what we ever had you 
closed out the rubber coats, too, right in the middle of the season. A 
poor mouth you'd have, Julius, if right now you was eating gold 
dumplings instead of chicken dumplings." 

"Na, na, Becky; don't pick on your old man." 

"Since we been married I—" 

"Aw, ma and pa, go hire a hall." 

Suddenly Miss Binswanger clattered down her fork and pushed backward 
from the table; tears streamed toward the corners of her mouth. 

"That's always the way! What's the use of getting off the track? All we 
want to say, papa, is we got a chance like we never had before to 
sublet. Forty dollars a month, and no children. For three months we 
could live in the city on family rates, and maybe for three months I'd 
know I was alive. A—a girl's got feelings, papa! And, honest, it—it 
ain't no trip, papa—what's forty-five minutes on the car with your 
newspaper?—honest, papa, it ain't." 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger drained a glass of water. 

"Give 'er a chance, pa. The boys'll show her a swell time in the 
city—Max Teitlebaum and all that crowd. It ain't no fun for me 
traipsin’ out after her, lemme tell you." 

Mr. Binswanger pushed back his chair and rose from the table. His eyes, 
the wet-looking eyes of age and asthma, retreated behind a network of 
wrinkles as intricate as overhead wiring. 



"I wish," he cried, "I was as far as the bottom of the ocean away from 
such nonsense as I find in my own family. Up to my neck I'm full. Like 
wolfs you are! On my neck I can feel your breath hot like a furnace. 

Like wolfs you drive me till I—I can't stand it no more. All what I ask 
is my peace—my little house, my little pipe, my little porch, and not 
even my peace can I have. You—you're a pack of wolfs, I tell you—even 
your fangs I can see, and—and I—I wish I was so far away as the bottom 
of the ocean." 

He shambled toward the door on legs bent to the cruel curve of 
rheumatism. The sun had dropped into a bursting west, and was as red as 
a mist of blood. Its reflection lay on the smooth lawn and hung in the 
dark shadows of quiet trees, and through the fulvous haze of evening's 
first moment came the chirmping of crickets. 

"I wish I was so far away as the bottom of the ocean." 

The tight-springed screen door sprang shut on his words, and his 
footsteps shambled across the wide ledge of porch. A silence fell across 
the little dining-table, and Miss Binswanger wiped at fresh tears, but 
her mother threw her a confident gesture of reassurance. 

"Don't say no more now for a while, children." 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger inserted a toothpick between his lips and 
stretched his limbs out at a hypotenuse from the chair. 

"I'm done. I knew the old man would jump all over me." 

"Izzy, you and Poil go on now; for the theater you won't catch the 
seven-ten car if you don't hurry. Leave it to me, Poil; I can tell by 
your papa's voice we got him won. How he fusses like just now don't make 
no difference; you know how your papa is. Here, Poil, lemme help you 
with your coat." 

"I—I don't want to go, mamma!" 

"_Ach_, now, Poil, you—" 

"If you're coming with me you'd better get a hustle. I ain't going to 
hang around this graveyard all evening." 

Her brother rose to his slightly corpulent five feet five and shook his 
trousers into their careful creases. His face was a soft-fleshed rather 
careless replica of his mother's, with a dimple-cleft chin, and a 
delicate down of beard that made his shaving a manly accomplishment 
rather than a hirsute necessity. 



"Here on the sideboard is your hat, Poil—powder a little around your 
eyes. Just leave papa to me, Poil. _Ach_, how sweet that hat with them 
roses out of stock looks on you! Come out here the side way—_ach_, how 
nice it is out here on the porch! How short the days get—dark nearly 
already at seven! Good-by, children. Izzy, take your sister by the arm; 
the whole world don't need to know you're her brother." 

"Leave the door on the latch, mamma." 

"Have a good time, children. Ain't you going to say good-by to your 
papa, Poil? Your worst enemy he ain't. Julius, leave Billy 
alone—honest, he likes that cat better as his family. Tell your papa 
good-by, Poil." 


"I—said—good-by." 


"She should say good-by to me only if she wants to. Izzy, when you go 
out the gate drive back that rooster—I'll wring his little gallivantin’ 
neck if he don't stop roosting in that bush!" 

"Good night, children; take good care of the cars." 

"Good night, mamma...papa." 

The gate clicked shut, and the two figures moved into the mist of 
growing gloom; over their heads the trees met and formed across the 
brick sidewalk a roof as softly dark as the ceiling of a church. Birds 
chirped. 

Mrs. Binswanger leaned her wide, uncorseted figure against a pillar and 
watched them until a curve in the avenue cut her view, then she dragged 
a low wicker rocker across the veranda. 

"We can sit out on the porch a while yet, Julius. Not like midsummer it 
is for your rheumatism." 

"Ya, ya. My slippers, Becky." 

"Here." 

"Ya, ya." 

"Look across the yard, will you, Julius. The Schlossmans are still at 
the supper-table. Fruit gelatin they got. I seen it cooling on the 
fence. We got new apples on the side-yard tree, you wouldn't believe, 
Julius. To-morrow I make pies." 


Ya, ya. 



The light tulle of early evening hung like a veil, and through it the 
sad fragrance of burning leaves, which is autumn's incense, drifted from 
an adjoining lawn. 

"'Sh-h-h-h, chickey—sh-h-h-h! Back in the yard I can't keep that 
rooster, Julius. And to-day for thirty cents I had that paling in the 
garden fence fixed, too. Honest, to keep a yard like ours going is an 
expense all the time. People in the city without yards is lucky." 

"In all Newton there ain't one like ours. Look, Becky, at that 
white-rose bush flowering so late just like she was a bride." 

"When Izzy was home always, we didn’t have the expense of weeding." 

"Now when he comes home all he does is change neckties and make 
trouble." 

"_Ach_, my moon vines! Don't get your chair so close, Julius. Look how 
those white flowers open right in your face. One by one like big stars 
coming out." 

"M-m-m-m and smell, Becky, how good!" 

"Here, lemme pull them heavy shoes off for you, papa. Listen, there goes 
that oriole up in the cherry-tree again. Listen to the thrills he's got 
in him. Pull, Julius; I ain't no derrick!" 

"Ah-h-h, how good it feels to get 'em off! Now light my pipe, Becky. 
Always when you light it, better it tastes. Hold—there—make out of 
your hand a cup—there—pu-pu-pu—there! Now sit down by me, Becky!" 

"Move over." 

"_Ach_, Becky, when we got our little home like this, with a yard so 
smooth as my hand, where we don't need shoes or collars, and with our 
own fruit right under our noses, for why ain't you satisfied?" 

"For myself, Julius, believe me it's too good, but for Poil we—" 

"Look all what you can see right here from our porch! Look there through 
the trees at the river; right in front of our eyes it bends for us. 

Look what a street we live on. We should worry it ain't in the booming 
part. Quiet like a temple, with trees on it older as you and me 
together." 

"The caterpillars is bad this year, Julius; trees ain't so cheap, 
neither. In the city such worries they ain't got." 


For what with a place like this, Becky, with running water and— 



"It's Poil, Julius. Not a thing a beau-ti-fool girl like Poil has out 
here." 


"Nonsense. It's a sin she should want a better place as this. Ain't she 
got a plush parlor and a piano and—" 

"It's like Izzy says, Julius: there's too many fine goils in the city 

for the boys to come out here on a forty-five-minute ride. What boys has 

she got out here, Mike Donnely and—" 

"_Ach!_" 

"That's what we need; just something like that should happen to us. But, 
believe me, it's happened before when a girl ain't got no better to pick 
from. How I worry about it you should know." 

"Becky, with even such talk you make me sick." 

"Mark my word, it's happened before, Julius! That's why I say, Julius, a 
few months in the city this winter and she could meet the right young 
man. Take a boy like Max Teitlebaum. Yourself you said how grand and 
steady he is. Twice with Izzy he's been out here, and not once his eyes 
off Poil did he take." 

"Teitlebaum, with a store twice so big as ours on Sixth Avenue, don't 
need to look for us—twice they can buy and sell us." 

"Is—that—so! To me that makes not one difference. Put Poil in the 
city, where it don't take an hour to get to be, and, _ach_, almost 
anything could happen! Not once did he take his eyes off her—such a 
grand, quiet boy, too." 

"When a young man's got thoughts, forty-five minutes' street-car ride 
don't keep him away." 

"Nonsense! I always say I never feel hungry till I see in front of me a 
good meal. If I have to get dressed and go out and market for it I don't 
want it. It's the same with marriage. You got to work up in the young 
man the appetite. What they don't see they don't get hungry for. They 
got to get eyes bigger as their stomachs first." 

"Such talk makes me sick. Suppose she don't get married, ain't she got a 
good home and—" 

"An old maid you want yet! A beau-ti-fool goil like our Poil he wants to 
make out of her an old maid, or she should break her parents' hearts 
with a match like Mike Donnely—" 



Becky. 


"Aw, Julius, now we got the chance to rent for three months. Say we live 
them three months at the Wellington Hotel. Say it costs us a little 
more; everybody always says what a grand provider you are, Julius; let 
them say a little more, Julius." 

"I—I ain't got the money, Becky, I tell you. For me to refuse what you 
want is like I stick a knife in my heart, but I got poor business, 

Becky." 

"Maybe in the end, Julius, it's the cheapest thing we ever done." 

"I can't afford it, Becky." 

"For only three months we can go, Julius." 

"I got notes, Becky, notes already twice extended. If I don't meet in 
March God knows where—" 

"Ya, ya, Julius; all that talk I know by heart!" 

"I ain't getting no younger neither, Becky. Hardly through the insurance 
examination I could get. I ain't so strong no more. When I get big 
worries I don't sleep so good. I ain't so well nights, Becky." 

"Always the imagination sickness, Julius." 

"I ain't so well, I tell you, Becky." 

"Last time when all you had was the neuralgia, and you came home from 
the store like you was dying, Dr. Ellenburg told me hisself right here 
on this porch that never did he know a man so nervous of dying like 
you." 

"I can't help it, Becky." 

"If I was so afraid like you of dying, Julius, not one meal could I 
enjoy. A healthy man like you with nothing but the rheumatism and a 
little asthma. Only last week you came home pale like a ghost with a 
pain in your side, when it wasn't nothing but where your pipe burnt a 
hole in your pants pocket to give me some more mending to do." 

"Just for five minutes you should have felt that pain!" 

"Honest, Julius, to be a coward like you for dying it ain't 
nice—honest, it ain't." 

"Always, Becky, when I think I ain't always going to be with you and the 



children such a feeling comes over me. 


"_Ach_, Julius, be quiet! Without you I might just as well be dead, 
too.” 

"I'm getting old, Becky; sixty-six ain't no spring chicken no more." 
"That's right, Julius; stick knives in me." 

"Life is short, Becky; we must be happy while we got each other." 

"Life _is_ short, Julius, and for our children we should do all what we 
can. We can't always be with them, Julius. We—we must do the right 
thing by 'em. Like you say we—we're getting old—together, Julius. We 
don't want nothing to reproach ourselves with." 

"Ya, ya, Becky." 

Darkness fell thickly, like blue velvet portieres swinging together, and 
stars sprang out in a clear sky. 

They rocked in silence, their heads touching. The gray cat, with eyes 
like opals, sprang into the hollow of Mr. Binswanger's arm. 

"Billy, you come to sit by mamma and me? Ni-ce Bil-ly!" 

"We go in now, papa; in the damp you get rheumatism." 

"Ya, ya, Becky—hear how he purrs, like an engine." 

"Come on, papa; damper every minute it gets." 

He rose with his rheumatic jerkiness, placed the cat gently on all fours 
on the floor, and closed his fingers around the curve of his wife's 
outstretched arm. 

"When—when we go-go to the city, Becky, we don't sublet Billy; we—we 
take him with us, not, Becky?" 

"Yes, papa." 

"Ya, ya, Becky." 

The chief sponsors for the family hotel are neurasthenia and bridge 
whist, the inability of the homemaker and the debility of the 
housekeeper. 



Under these invasions Hestia turns out the gas-logs, pastes a To Let 
sign on the windows, locks the front door behind her, and gives the key 
to the auctioneer. 

The family holds out the dining-room clock and a pair of silver 
candlesticks that came over on the stupendously huge cargo which time 
and curio dealers have piled upon the good ship _Mayflower_; engages a 
three-room suite on the ninth floor of a European-plan hotel, and 
inaugurates upon the sly American paradox of housekeeping in 
non-housekeeping apartments. 

The Wellington Hotel was a rococo haven for such refugees from the 
modern social choler, and its doors flew open and offered them a family 
rate, excellent cuisine, quarantine. 

Excellent cuisine, however, is a clever but spiceless parody on home 
cookery. 

Mr. Binswanger read his evening menu with the furrow deepening between 
his eyes. 

"Such a soup they got! Mulla-ga-what?" 

'"Shh-h-h, papa; mullagatawny! Rice soup." 

"Mullagatawny! Fine mess!" 

'"Shh-h-h, Julius; don't talk so loud. Does the whole dining-room got to 
know you don't know nothing?" 

Mrs. Binswanger took nervous resume of the red-and-gold, bright-lighted 
dining-room. 

"For a plate of noodles soup, Becky, they can have all their 
mullagatawny! Fifteen cents for a plate of soup, Becky, and at home for 
that you could make a whole pot full twice so good." 


"'Sh-h-h-h, papa." 


"Don't '_sh-h-h-h-h_ me no more neither, Pearlie. Five months, from 
October to February, I been shooed like I was one of our roosters at 
home got over in Schlossman's yard. There, you read for me, Izzy; such 
language I don't know." 

Isadore took up a card and crinkled one eye in a sly wink toward his 
mother and sister. 

"Rinderbrust und Kartoffel Salad_, pa, _mit Apful Kuchen und 
Kaletraufschnitt. " 



"Ya, ya, make fun yet! A square meal like that should happen to me yet 
in a highway-robbery place like this." 


Mrs. Binswanger straightened her large-bosomed, stiff-corseted figure in 
its large-design, black-lace basque, and pulled gently at her daughter's 
flesh-colored chiffon sleeve, which fell from her shoulders like angels' 
wings. 

"Look across the room, Poil. There's Max just coming in the dining-room 
with his mother. Always the first thing he looks over at our table. Bow, 
Julius; don't you see across the room the Teitlebaums coming in? I guess 
old man Teitlebaum is out on the road again." 

Miss Binswanger flushed the same delicate pink as her chiffon, and 
showed her oval teeth in a vivid smile. 

"Ain't he silly, though, to-night, mamma! Look, when he holds up two 
fingers at me it means first he takes his mother up to her pinochle 
club, and then by nine o'clock he comes back to me." 

"How good that woman has got it! Look, Poil, another waist she's wearing 
again." 

"Look how he pulls out the chair for his mother, Izzy. It would hurt you 
to do that for me and mamma, wouldn't it?" 

"Say, missy, I leamt manners two years before you ever done anything 
but hold down the front porch out on Newton Avenue. I'd been meetin' 
Max Teitlebaum and Ignatz Landauer and that crowd over at the Young 
Men's Association before you'd ever been to the movie with anybody 
except Meena Schlossman." 

"I don't see that all your good start got you anywheres." 

"Don't let swell society go to your head, missy. You ain't got Max yet, 
neither. You ought to be ashamed to be so crazy about a boy. Wait till I 
tell you something when we get up-stairs that'll take some of your kink 
out, missy." 

"Children, children, hush your fussing! Julius, don't read all the names 
off the bill of fare." 

Miss Binswanger regarded her brother under level brows, and threw him a 
retort that sizzed across the table like drops of water on a hot 
stove-top. 

"Anyways, if I was a fellow that couldn’t keep a job more than two 
months at a time I'd lay quiet. I wouldn’t be out of a job all the time, 



and beggin’ my father to set me up in business when I was always getting 
fired from every place I worked." 

"Children!" 

"Well, he always starts with me, mamma." 

"Izzy, ain't you got no respect for your sister? For Gawd’s sakes take 
that bill of fare away from your papa, Izzy. He'll burn a hole in it. 

Always the prices he reads out loud till so embarrassed I get. No ears 
and eyes he has for anything else. He reads and reads, but enough he 
don't eat to keep alive a bird." 

Mr. Binswanger drew his spectacles off his nose, snapped them into a 
worn-leather case and into his vest pocket; a wan smile lay on his 
lips. 

"I got only eyes for you, Becky, eh? All dressed up, ain't you?—black 
lace yet! What you think of your mamma, children? Young she gets, not?" 

"_Ach_, Julius!" 

The little bout of tenderness sent a smile around the table, and behind 
the veil of her lashes Miss Binswanger sent the arrow of a glance across 
the room. 

"Honest, mamma, I wonder if Max sees anything green on me." 

"He sees something sweet on you, maybe, Poil. Izzy, pass your papa some 
radishes. Not a thing does that man eat, and such an appetite he used to 
have." 

"Radishes better as these we get in our yard at home. Ten cents for six 
radishes! Against my appetite it goes to eat 'em, when in my yard at 
home—" 


"Home, always home!" 

"Papa, please don't put your napkin in your collar like a bib. Mamma, 
make him take it out. Honest, even for the waiter I'm ashamed. How he 
watches us, too, and laffs behind the tray." 

"Leave me alone, Pearlie. My shirt-front I don't use for no bib! Laundry 
rates in this hold-up place ain't so cheap." 

"Mamma, please make him take it out." 


Julius! 



"Look, papa, at the Teitlebaums and Schoenfeldts, laughing at us, papa. 
Look now at him, mamma; just for to spite me he bends over and drinks 
his soup out loud out of the tip of his spoon—please, papa." 

Mr. Binswanger jerked his napkin from its mooring beneath each ear and 
peered across at his daughter with his face as deeply creased as a 
raisin. 

"I wish," he said, low in his throat, and with angry emphasis quivering 
his lips behind the gray and black bristles of his mustache—"ten times 
a day I wish I was back in my little house in Newton, where I got my 
comfort and my peace—you children I got to thank for this, you 
children." 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger replaced his spoon in his soup-plate and leaned 
back against his chair. 

"Aw now, papa, for God's sakes don't begin!" 

"You good-for-nothing, you! With your hair combed up straight on your 
head like a girl's, and a pleated shirt like I'd be ashamed to carry in 
stock, you got no put-in! If I give you five thousand dollars for a 
business for yourself you don't care so much what kind of manners I got. 
Five thousand dollars he asks me for to go in business when he ain't got 
it in him to keep a job for six months." 

"The last job wasn't—" 

"Right now in this highway-robbery hotel you got me into, I got to pay 
your board for you—if you want five thousand dollars from me you got to 
get rid of me some way, for my insurance policy is all I can say. And 
sometimes I wish you would—easier for me it would be." 

"Julius!" 

His son crumpled his napkin and tossed it toward the center of the 
table. His soft, moist lips were twisted in anger, and his voice, under 
cover of a whisper, trembled with that same anger. 

"For what little board you've paid for me I can't hear about it no more. 

I'll go out and—" 

"'Sh-h-h, Izzy—'sh-h-h, papa, all over the dining-room they can hear 
you, 'sh-h-h!" 

"Home I ain't never denied my children—open doors they get always in my 
house but in a highway-robbery hotel, where I can't afford—" 


We got the cheapest family rates here. Such rates we get here, 



children, and highway robbery your father calls it! 


"Five months we been in the city, and three months already a empty house 
standing out there waiting, and nothing from it coming in. A house I 
love like my life, a house what me and your mamma wish we was back in 
every minute of the day!" 

"I only said, Julius, for myself I like my little home best, but—" 

"I ain't got the strength for the street-car ride no more. I ain't got 
appetite for this sloppy American food no more. I can't breathe no more 
in that coop up-stairs. Right now you should know how my feet hurt for 
slippers; a collar I got to wear to supper when like a knife it cuts me. 

I can't afford this. I got such troubles with business I only wish for 
one day you should have ’em. I want my little house, my porch, my vines, 
and my chickens. I want my comforts. My son ain't my boss." 

Isadore pushed back from the table, his jaw low and sullen. 

"I ain't going to sit through a meal and be abused like—like I was a—" 

"You ain't got to sit; stand up, then." 

"Izzy—for God's sakes, Izzy, the people! Julius, so help me if I come 
down to a meal with you again. Look, Julius, for God's sake—the 
Teitlebaums are watching us—the people! Smile at me, Poil, like we was 
joking. Izzy, if you leave this table now I—I can't stand it! Laugh, 

Poil, like we was having our little fun among us." 

The women exchanged the ghastly simulacrum of a smile, and the meal 
resumed in silence. Only small beads sprang out on the shiny surface of 
Mr. Binswanger's head like dewdrops on the glossy surface of leaves, and 
twice his fork slipped and clattered from his hand. 

"So excited you get right away, Julius. Nervous as a cat you are." 

"I—I ain't got the strength no more, Becky. Pink sleeping-tablets I got 
to take yet to make me sleep. I ain't got the strength." 

"'Shh-h-h, Julius; don't get excited. In the spring we go home. You 
don't want, Julius, to spoil everything right this minute. Ain't it 
enough the way our Poil has come out in these five months? Such a grand 
time that goil has had this winter. Do you want that the Teitlebaums 
should know all our business and spoil things?" 

"I—I wish sometimes that name I had never heard in my life. In my days 
a young girl—" 

"'Shh-h-h, Julius; we won't talk about it now—we change the subject." 



I- 


"Look over there, will you, Poil? Always extras the Teitlebaums have on 
their table. Paprica, and what is that red stuff? Chili sauce! Such 
service we don’t get. Pink carnations on their table, too. To-morrow at 
the desk I complain. Our money is just as good as theirs." 

Miss Binswanger raised her harried eyes from her plate and smiled at her 
mother; she was like a dark red rose, trembling, titillating, and with 
dewy eyes. 

"Don't stare so, mamma." 

"Izzy, are you going to stay home to-night? One night it won't hurt you. 

Like you run around nights to dance-halls ain't nothing to be proud of." 

"Now start something, mamma, so pa can jump on me again. If Pearlie and 
Max are going to use the front room this evening, what shall I do? Sit 
in a corner till he's gone and I can go to bed?" 

"I should care if he goes to dance-halls or not. What I say, Becky, 

don't make no difference to my son. Take how I begged him to hold on his 

job!" 

"If you're done your dessert wait till we get up-stairs, papa. The 
dining-room knows already enough of our business." 

Miss Binswanger pushed back from the table to her feet. Tears rose in a 
sheer film across her eyes, but she smiled with her lips and led the 
procession of her family from the gabbling dining-room, her small, dark 
head held upward by the check-rein of scorched pride and the comer of 
her tear-dimmed glance for the remote table with the centeipiece of 
pink carnations. 

By what seemed demoniac aforethought the Binswanger three-room suite was 
rigidly impervious to sunlight, air, and daylight. Its infinitesimal 
sitting-room, which the jerking backward of a couch-cover transformed 
into Mr. Isadore Binswanger's bedchamber, afforded a one-window view of 
a long, narrow shaft which rose ten stories from a square of asphalt 
courtyard, up from which the heterogeneous fumes of cookery wafted like 
smoke through a legitimate flue. 

Mr. Binswanger dropped into a veteran arm-chair that had long since 
finished duty in the deluxe suite, and breathed onward through a beard 
as close-napped as Spanish moss. 

He was suddenly old and as withered as an aspen leaf trembling on its 
rotten stem. Vermiculate cords of veins ran through the flesh like the 



chirography of pain written in the blue of an indelible pencil; yellow 
crow's-feet, which rayed outward from his eyes, were deep as claw-prints 
in damp clay. 

"Becky, help me off with my shoes; heavy like lead they feel." 

"Poil, unlace your papa's shoes. Since I got to dress for dinner I can't 
stoop no more." 

Miss Binswanger tugged daintily at her father's boots, staggering 
backward at each pull. 

"_Ach_, go way, Pearlie! Better than that I can do myself." 

"See, mamma; nothing suits him." 

Mrs. Binswanger regarded her husband's batrachian sallowness with 
anxious eyes; her large bosom heaved under its showy lace yoke, and her 
short, dimpled hands twirled at their rings. 

"To-night, Julius, if you don’t do like the doctor says I telephone him 
to come. That a man should be such a coward! It don't do you no good to 
take only one sleeping-tablet; two, he said, is what you need." 

"Too much sleeping-powder is what killed old man Knauss." 

"_Ach_, Julius, you heard yourself what Dr. Ellenburg said. Six of the 
little pink tablets he said it would take to kill a man. How can two of 
'em hurt you? Already by the bed I got the box of 'em waiting, Julius, 
with an orange so they don't even taste." 

"It ain't doctors and their _gedinks_, Becky, can do me good. Pink 
tablets can't make me sleep. I—_ach_, Becky, I'm tired—tired." 

Isadore rose from the couch-bed and punched his head-print out of the 
cushion. 

"Lay here, pa." 

"Na, na, I go me to bed. Such a thing full of lumps don't rest me like a 
sofa at home. Na, I go me to bed, Becky." 

Isadore relaxed to the couch once more, pillowed his head on interlaced 
hands, yawned to the ceiling, blew two columns of cigarette-smoke 
through his nostrils, and watched them curl upward. 

"This ain't so worse, pa." 

"I go me to bed." 



"For a little while, Julius, can't you stay up? At nine o'clock comes 
Max to see Poil. I always say a young man thinks more of a young girl 
when her parents stay in the room a minute." 

Isadore fitted his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes and flung one 
reclining limb over the other. 

"What Max Teitlebaum thinks of Pearlie I already know. To-day he invited 
me to lunch with him." 

"Izzy!" 

"Izzy! Why you been so close-mouthed?" 

Mrs. Binswanger threw her short, heavy arm full length across the 
table-top and leaned toward her son, so that the table-lamp lighted her 
face with its generous scallop of chin and exacerbated the concern in 
her eyes. 

"You had lunch to-day with Max Teitlebaum, and about Poil you talked!" 
"That's what I said." 

Miss Binswanger leaned forward in her low rocker, suddenly pink as each 
word had been a fillip to her blood, and a faint terra-cotta ran under 
the olive of her skin, lighting it. 


"Like—fun—you—did!" 


"All right then, missy, I'm lyin', and won't say no more." 

"I didn't mean it, Izzy!" 

"Izzy, tell your sister what he said." 

"Well, right to my face she contradicts me." 

"Please, Izzy!" 

"Well, he—he likes you, all righty—" 

"Did he say that about me, honest, Izz?" 

Her breath came sweet as thyme between her open lips, and her eyes could 
not meet her mother's gaze, which burned against her lids. 


"See, Poil! Wake up a minute, papa, and listen. When I mentioned Max 
Teitlebaum, papa, you always said a grand boy like one of the Teitlebaum 



boys, with such prospects, ain't got no time for a goil like our Poil. 

Always I told you that you got to work up the appetite. See, papa, how 
things work out! See, Poil! What else did he have to say, Izzy—he likes 
her, eh?" 

Isadore turned on his side and flecked a rim of ash off his cigarette 
with a manicured forefinger. 

"Don't get excited too soon, ma. He didn’t come out plain and say 
anything, but I guess a boy like Max Teitlebaum thinks we don't need a 
brick house to fall on us." 

"What you mean, Izzy?" 

"What I mean? Say, ain't it as plain as the nose on your face? You 
don't need two brick houses to fall on you, do you?" 

Mrs. Binswanger admitted to a mental phthisis, and threw out her hands 
in a gesture of helplessness. 

"Believe me, Izzy, maybe I am dumb. So bad my head works when your papa 
worries me, but what you mean I don't know." 

"Me neither, Izzy!" 

"Say, there ain't much to tell. He likes Pearlie—that much he wasn't 
bashful to me about. He likes Pearlie, and he wants to go in the general 
store and ladies' furnishing goods business. Just clothing like his 
father's store he hates. Why should he stay in a business, he says, that 
is already built up? His two married brothers, he says, is enough with 
his father in the one business." 

"Such an ambitious boy always anxious to do for hisself. I wish, Izzy, 
you had some of his ambitions. You hear, Poil, in the same business as 
papa he wants to go?" 

Mrs. Binswanger rocked complacently, a smile crawled across her lips, 
and she nodded rhythmically to the tilting of her rocking-chair, her 
eyes closed in the pleasant phantasmagoria of a dream. 

Mr. Binswanger slumped lower in his chair. 

"A good head for business that Max Teitlebaum has on him. Like your 
mamma says, Izzy, you should have one just half so good." 

"There you go again, pa, pickin’, pickin'! If you'd give a fellow a 
start and lend him a little capital—I'd have some ambition, too, and 
start for myself." 



Mr. Binswanger leaped forward full stretch, as a jetty of flame shoots 
through a stream of oil. 


"For yourself! On what? From where would I get it? Cut it out from my 
heart? Two months already I begged you to come out by me in the store 
and see if you can't help start something to get back the trade—How we 
need young blood in the store to get—" 


"Aw, I~" 


"Five thousand dollars I give you for to lose in the ladies' 
ready-to-wear. Another white elephant we need in the family yet. Not 
five thousand dollars outside my insurance I got to my name, and even if 
I did have it I wouldn’t—" 

"Julius!" 

"I mean it, so help me! Even if I did have it, not a cent to a boy what 
don't listen to his old father." 

"For God's sakes, pa, quit your hollering; if you ain't got it to your 
name I'm sorry for Pearlie." 

"For me?" 

"You think, pa, a boy like Max Teitlebaum, a boy that banker Finburg's 
daughter is crazy after, is getting married only because you got a nice 
daughter?" 

"What do you mean, Izzy?" 

"The woods are full of'em just as nice. I didn’t need no brick house 
to fall on me to-day at lunch. He didn't come right out and say nothing, 
but when he said he wanted to get in a business he could build up, right 
away I seen what he meant." 

"What?" 

"Sure I seen it. I guess his father gives him six or seven thousand 
dollars to get his start, and just so much he wants from the girl's 
side. He can get it easy, too. If—if you'd fork over, pa, I—him and I 
could start maybe together and—" 

"You-you-" 

"Your papa, Izzy, can do for his girl just like the best can do for 
theirs Julius, can't you?" 

"Gott in Himmel!_ I—I—you—you pack of wolfs, you!" 



"Such names you can't call your wife, Julius! Just let me tell you that! 
Such names you can't call me!" 

Anger trembled in Mrs. Binswanger's vocal cords like current running 
over a wire. But Mr. Binswanger sprang suddenly to his feet and crashed 
the white knuckles of his clenched fist down on the table with a force 
that broke the flesh. The red lights of anger lay mirrored in the pool 
of his eyes like danger lanterns on a dark bridge are reflected in black 
water. 

"Wolfs—wolfs, all of you! You—you—to-night you got me where I am at 
an end! To-night you got to know—I—I can't keep it in no more—you 
got—to _know_ to-night—to-night!" 

His voice caught in a tight knot of strangulation; he was dithering and 
palsied. 

"To-night—you—you got to know!" 

A sudden trembling took Mrs. Binswanger. 

"For God's sakes, know what, Julius—know what?" 

"I'm done for! I'm gone under! Till it happened you wouldn’t believe me. 
Two years I seen it coming, two years I been fightin' and 
fightin'—fightin’ it by myself! And now for yourselves you look in the 
papers two weeks from to-morrow, the first of March, and see—I'm done 
for—I'm gone under, I—" 

"Julius—my God, you—you ain't, Julius, you ain't!" 

His voice rose like a gale. 

"I'm gone under—I ain't got twenty cents on the dollar. I'm gone, 

Becky. Beat up! To-morrow two weeks the creditors, they're on me! My 
last extension expires, and they're on me. I been fightin' and fightin'. 
Twenty cents on the dollar I can't meet, Becky—I can't, Becky, I can't! 

I been fightin' and fightin', but I can't, Becky—I—can't! I'm gone!" 

"Pa." 

"Julius, Julius, for God's sakes, you—you don't mean it, 

Julius—you—don't—mean it—you're fooling us—Julius!" 

Small, cold tears welled to the corners of his eyes. 

"I'm gone, Becky—and now he—he wants the shirt off my back—he can 
have it, God knows. But—but—_ach_, Becky—I—I wish I could have saved 



_you— but that a man twice so strong as his father—_ach, Gott_, 
what—what's the use? I'm gone, Becky, gone!" 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger swung to his feet and regarded his parent with 
the dazed eyes of a sleepwalker awakening on a perilous ledge. 

"Aw, pa, for—for God's sake, why didn't you tell a fellow? I—we—aw, 
pa, I—I can knuckle down if I got to. Gee whiz! how was a fellow to 
know? You—you been cuttin' up about everything since—since we was 
kids; aw, pa—please—gimme a chance, pa, I can knuckle down—pa—pa!" 

He approached the racked form of his father as if he would throw himself 
a stepping-stone at his feet, and then because his voice stuck in his 
throat and ached until the tears sprang to his eyes he turned suddenly 
and went out of the room, slamming the door behind him. 

The echo hung for a moment. 

Miss Binswanger lay whitely in her chair, weakened as if the blood had 
flowed out of her heart. From the granitoid square at the base of the 
air-shaft came the rattle of after-dinner dishes and the babble of 
dialect. Mr. Binswanger wept the tears of physical weakness. 

"I—I'm gone, Becky. What you want for Poil I can't do. I'm gone under. 

We got to start over again. It was the interurban done it, Becky. I 
needed new capital to meet the new competition. I—I could have stood up 
under it then, Becky, but—but—" 

"_Ach_, my husband—for myself I don't care. _Ach_, my husband." 

"I—I'm gone, Becky—gone." 

He rose to his feet and shambled feebly to his bedroom, his fingers 
feeling of the furniture for support, and his breath coming in the long 
wheezes of dry tears. And in the cradle of her mother's arms Miss 
Binswanger wept the hot tears of black despair; they seeped through the 
showy lace yoke and scalded her mother's heart. 

"Oh, my baby! _Ach_, my husband! A good man like him, a good man like 
him!" 

"Don't cry, mamma, don't—cry." 

"Nothing he ever refused me, and now when we should be able to do for 
our children and—" 

"Don't cry, mamma, don't cry." 

"If—if he had the money—for a boy like Max—he'd give it, Poil. Such a 



good husband—such—_ach_, I go me in to papa now—poor papa. I've been 
bad, Poil; we must make it up to him; we—" 

'"Sh-h-h!" 

"We got to start over again, Poil—to the bone I'll work my lingers, 

I-" 

"'Shh-h-h, mamma,'sh-h-h—somebody's knocking." 

They raised their tear-ravaged faces in the attitude of listening, their 
eyes salt-bitten and glazed. 

"It's—it's Izzy, baby. See how sorry he gets right away. He ain't a bad 
boy, Poil, only always I've spoilt him. Come in, my boy—come in, and 
go in to your papa." 

The door swung open and fanned backward the stale air in a sharp gust, 
and the women sprang apart mechanically as automatons, the sagging, 
open-mouthed vacuity of surprise on Mrs. Binswanger's face, the tears 
still wet on her daughter's cheeks and lying lightly on her lashes like 
dew. 

"Mr. Teitlebaum." 

"Max!" 

Mr. Teitlebaum hesitated at the threshold, the flavor of his amorous 
spirit tasty on his lips and curving them into a smile. 

"That's my name! Hello, Pearlie girlie! How-dye-do, Mrs. 

Binswanger—what what—" 

He regarded them with dark, quiet eyes, the quick red of embarrassment 
running high in his face and under his tight-fitting cap of close-nap 
black hair. 

"Ah, excuse me; I might have known. I—I'm too early. Like my mother 
says, I was in such a hurry to—to get back here again I—I nearly got 
out and pushed the Subway—I—you must excuse me. I—" 

"No, no; sit down, Mr. Teitlebaum. Pearlie ain't feelin' so well this 
evening; she's all right now, though. Such a cold she's got, ain't you, 

Poil?" 

"Yes—yes. Such a cold I got. Sit—sit down, Max." 

He regarded her with the rims of his eyes stretched wide in anxiety. 



"Down at supper so well you looked, Pearlie; I says to my mother, like a 
flower you looked." 

A fog of tears rose sheer before her. 

"Her papa, Mr. Teitlebaum, he ain't so well, neither. Just now he went 
to bed, and he—he said to you I should give his excuses." 

"So! Ain't that too bad, now!" 

"Sit down, Max, there, next to mamma." 

He leaned across the table toward the little huddle of her figure, the 
gentle villanelle of his emotions writ frankly across his features. 

"Pearlie-" 

"She'll be all right in a minute, Mr. Teitlebaum—like her papa she is, 
always so afraid of a little sickness." 

"Pearlie, ain't you going to look at me?" 

She sprang from his light hand on her shoulder, and the tears grew to 
little globules, trembled, fell. Then a sudden rod of resolution 
straightened her back. 

"We—I been lying to you, Max; I ain't—sick!" 

"Poil!" 

"I—I think I know, little Pearlie!" 

"Poil!" 

"No, no; it's best we tell the truth, mamma." 


"Ya, ya. Oh, my—" 


"We—we're in big trouble, Max. Business trouble. The store, ever—ever 
since the traction—it ain't been the same." 

"I know, little Pearlie. I—" 

"Wait a minute, Max. We—we ain't what you maybe think we are. To-morrow 
two weeks we got to meet creditors and extension notes. We can't pay 
with even twenty cents on the dollar. We're gone under, Max!" 


I- 



"We ain't got it to meet them with. Papa—if a man like papa couldn't 
make it go nobody could—" 

"Such a man, Mr. Teitlebaum, so honest, so—" 

"Shh-h-h, mamma." 

"It's our—my fault, Max. He was afraid even last year, but I—even then 
I was the one that wanted the expense of the city. Mamma didn't want 
it—he didn’t—it—was me—I—I—" 

"My fault, too, Poil—_ach, Gott_, my fault! How I drove him! How I 
drove him!" 

"We—we got to go back home, Max. We're going back and help him to 
begin over again. We—we been driving him like a pack of wolves. He 
never could refuse nobody nothing. If he thought mamma wanted the moon 
up he was ready to go for it; even when we was kids he—" 

"_Ach_, my husband, such a good provider he's always been! Such a 
husband!" 

"Always we got our way out of him. But to- night—to-night, Max, right 

here in this chair all_little_he looked all of a sudden. So little! 

His back all crooked and all tired and—and I done it, Max—I ain't what 
you think I am—oh, God, I done it!" 


"_Ach_, my-" 


"Don't cry, mamma. 'Sh-h-h-h! Ain't you ashamed, with Mr. Teitlebaum 
standing right here? You must excuse her, Max, so terrible upset she is. 
'Sh-h-h-h, mamma—'sh-h-h-h! We're going back home and begin over again. 
'Sh-h-h-h! You won't have to dress for supper no more like you hate. 

We'll be home in time for your strawberry-preserves season, mamma, and 
rhubarb stew out of the garden, like papa loves. 'Sh-h-h-h! You must 
excuse her, Max—you must excuse me, too, to-night—you—come some other 
time—please." 

"Pearlie!" He came closer to the circle of light, and his large features 
came out boldly. "Pearlie, don't you cry neither, little girl—" 


"I-I ain’t." 


"All what you tell me I know already." 
"Max!" 


'Mr. Teitlebaum! 



"You must excuse me, Mrs. Binswanger, but in nearly the same line of 
business news like that travels faster than you think. Only to-day I 
heard for sure—how—shaky things stand. You got my sympathies, Mrs. 
Binswanger, but—but such a failure don't need to happen." 

Mrs. Binswanger clutched two hands around a throat too dry to swallow. 

"He can't stand it. He isn’t strong enough. It will kill him. Always so 
honest to the last penny he’s been, Mr. Teitlebaum, but never when he 
used to complain would I believe him. Always a great one for a poor 
mouth he was, Mr. Teitlebaum, even when he had it. So plain he always 
was, and now I—I've broke him—I—I—" 

"'Sh-h-h-h, mamma! Do you want papa should hear you in the next room? 
'Sh-h-h-h! Please, you must excuse her, Max." 

"Pearlie"—he placed his hand lightly on her shoulder—"Pearlie—Mrs. 
Binswanger, you must excuse me, too, but I got to say it—while—while I 
got the courage. Can't you guess it, little Pearlie? I'm in love with 
you. I'm in love with you, Pearlie, since the first month you came to 
this hotel to live." 

"Max!" 

" Ach, Gott! " 

"I only got this to say to you: I love you, little Pearlie. To-day, when 
I heard the news, I was sorry, Pearlie, and—and glad, too. It made 
things look easier for me. Right away I invited Izzy to lunch so like a 
school-boy I could hint. I—two years I been wanting to get out of the 
store, Pearlie, where there ain't a chance for me to build up nothing. 

Like I told Izzy to-day, I want to find a run-down business that needs 
building up where I can accomplish things." 

"Max!" 

"I wanted him to know what I meant, but like—like a school-boy so mixed 
up I got. Eight thousand dollars I got laying for a opening. This 
failure—this failure don't need to happen, Pearlie. With new capital 
and new blood we don’t need to be afraid of tractions and 
competitions—with me and Izzy, and my eight thousand dollars put in out 
there, we—we—but this ain't no time to talk business. I—you must 
excuse me, Mrs. Binswanger, but—but—" 

"Poil, my baby! Max!" 

"I love you, Pearlie girlie. Ever since we been in the same hotel 
together, when I seen you every day fresh like a flower and so fine, 

I—I been heels over head in love with you, Pearlie. You should know how 



my father and my married brothers tease me. I—I love you, Pearlie—" 

She relaxed to his approaching arms, and let her head fall back to his 
shoulder so that her face, upturned to his, was like a dark flower, and 
he kissed her where the tears lay wet on her petal-smooth cheeks and on 
her lips that trembled. 

"Max!” 

"My little girlie!" 

Mrs. Binswanger groped through tear-blinded eyes. 

"This—this—ain't no place for a—old woman, 

children—this—this—_ach_, what I'm sayin' I don't know! Like in a 

dream I feel." 

"Me, too, mamma; me, too. Like a dream. Ah, Max!" 

"I tiptoe in and surprise papa, children. I surprise papa. _Ach_, my 
children, my children, like in a dream I feel." 

She smiled at them with the tears streaming from her face like rain down 
a window-pane, opened the door to the room adjoining gently, and closed 
it more gently behind her. Her face was bathed in a peace that swam deep 
in her eyes like reflected moonlight trailing down on a lagoon, her lips 
trembled in the hysteria of too many emotions. She held the silence for 
a moment, and remained with her wide back to the door, peering across 
the dim-lit room at the curve-backed outline of her husband's figure, 
hunched in a sitting posture on the side of the bed. 

Beside him on the white coverlet a green tin box with a convex top like 
a miniature trunk lay on one end, its contents, bits of old-fashioned 
jewelry, and a folded blue document with a splashy red seal, scattered 
about the bed. 

She could hear him wheeze out the moany, long-drawn breaths that 
characterized his sleepless nights, his face the color of old ivory, wry 
and etched in the agony of carrying his trembling palm closer, closer to 
his mouth. 

Suddenly Mrs. Binswanger cried out, a cry that was born in the 
unexplored regions of her heart, wild, primordial, full of terror. 

It was as if fear had churned her blood too thick to flow, and through 
her paralysis tore the spasm of a half-articulate shriek. 


Jule—Jule-ius—Jule-ius! 



His hand jerked from his lips reflexly, so that the six small pink 
tablets in the trembling palm rolled to the corners of the room. His 
blood-driven face fell backward against the pillow, and he relaxed 
frankly into short, dry sobs, hollow and hacking like the coughing of a 
cat. His feet lay in the little heap of jewelry and across the crumpled 
insurance policy. 

"Becky—it—if s all what I—I could do—it's—it—" 

"Oh, my God! Oh, my God!" 

She dragged her trembling limbs across the room to his side. She held 
him to her so close that the showy lace yoke transformed its imprint 
from her bosom to the flesh of his cheek. She could feel his sobs of 
hysteria beating against her breast, and her own tears flowed. 

They racked her like a storm tearing on the mad wings of a gale; they 
scalded down her cheeks into the furrows of her neck. She held him tight 
in the madness of panic and exultation, and his arm crept around her 
wide waist, and his tired head relaxed to her breast, and her hands were 
locked tight about him and would not let him go. 

"We—we're going _home_, Julius—we—we're going home." 

"Ya, ya, Becky, it's—it's all right. Ya, ya, Becky." 


BLANQUETTE OF VEAL. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Jewish Manual, by Judith Cohen Montefiore 

Cut into thin pieces of the size of shillings and half crowns, cold 
veal or poultry, lay it in a small saucepan with a handful of fresh 
well cleaned button mushrooms, pour over a little veal gravy, only 
enough to cover them, with a piece of clarified veal fat about the 
size of the yolk of a hard boiled egg; flavor with a piece of lemon 
peel, very little white pepper and salt, one small lump of white 
sugar, and a little nutmeg, stew all together for fifteen minutes, 
then pour over a sauce prepared in a separate saucepan, made with veal 
gravy, a little lemon juice, but not much, and the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, let it simmer for an instant and then serve it up in the centre 
of a dish prepared with a wall of mashed potatoes, delicately browned; 
a few truffles renders this dish more elegant. 



CHARLIE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Men I'm Not Married To, by Dorothy Parker 

It’s curious, but no one seems to be able to recall what Charlie used to talk about before the country 
went what may be called, with screaming effect, dry. Of course there must have been a lot of 
unsatisfactory weather even then, and I don’t doubt that he slipped in a word or two when the talk got 
around to the insanity of the then-current styles of women’s dress. But though I have taken up the thing 
in a serious way, and have gone about among his friends making inquiries, I cannot seem to find{ 14} 
that he could ever have got any farther than that in the line of conversation. In fact, he must have been 
one of those strong silent men in the old days. 

Those who have not seen him for several years would be in a position to be knocked flat with a feather 
if they could see what a regular little Chatterbox Charlie has become. Say what you will about 
prohibition—and who has a better right?—you would have to admit, if you knew Charlie, that it has 
been the making of him as a conversationalist. 

He never requires his audience to do any feeding for him. It needs no careful leading around of the 
subject, no tactful questions, no well-timed allusions, to get him nicely loosened up. All you have} 15} 
to do is say good evening to him, ask him how everybody over at his house is getting along, and give 
him a chair—though this last is not essential—and silver-tongued Charlie is good for three hours 
straight on where he is getting it, how much he has to pay for it, and what the chances are of his getting 
hold of a couple of cases of genuine pinch-bottle, along around the middle of next week. I have known 
him to hold entire dinner parties spellbound, from cocktails to linger bowls, with his monologue. 

Now I would be well down among the last when it came to wanting to give you the impression that 
Charlie has been picked for the All-American alcoholic team. Despite the wetness of his 
conver{16}sation he is just a nice, normal, conscientious drinker, willing to take it or let it alone, in the 
order named. I don’t say he would not be able to get along without it, but neither do I say that he 
doesn’t get along perfectly splendidly with it. I don’t think I ever saw any one who could get as much 
fun as Charlie can out of splitting the Eighteenth Amendment with a friend. 

There is a glamour of vicarious romance about him. You gather from his conversation that he comes 
into daily contact with any number of picturesque people. He tells about a friend of his who owns three 
untouched bottles of the last absinth to come into the country; or a lawyer he knows, one of whose 
grateful clients sent} 17} him six cases of champagne in addition to his fee; or a man he met who had to 
move to the country in order to have room for his Scotch. 

Charlie has no end of anecdotes about the interesting women he meets, too. There is one girl he often 
dwells on, who, if you only give her time, can get you little bottles of chartreuse, each containing an 
individual drink. Another gifted young woman friend of his is the inventor of a cocktail in which you 
mix a spoonful of orange marmalade. Yet another is the justly proud owner of a pet marmoset which 
becomes the prince of good fellows as soon as you have fed him a couple of teaspoonfuls of gin. 

It is the next best thing to knowing these people yourself to hear} 18} Charlie tell about them. He just 
makes them live. 

It is wonderful how Charlie’s circle of acquaintances has widened during the last two years; there is 
nothing so broadening as prohibition. Among his new friends he numbers a conductor on a train that 



runs down from Montreal, and a young man who owns his own truck, and a group of chaps who work 
in drug stores, and I don’t know how many proprietors of homey little restaurants in the basements of 
brownstone houses. 


Some of them have turned out to be but fair-weather friends, unfortunately. There was one young man, 
whom Charlie had looked upon practically as a brother, who went particularly bad on him. It seems he 
had taken a pretty {19} solemn oath to supply Charlie, as a personal favour, with a case of real Gordon, 
which he said he was able to get through his high social connections on the other side. When what the 
young man called a nominal sum was paid, and the case was delivered, its bottles were found to contain 
a nameless liquor, though those of Charlie’s friends who gave it a fair trial suggested Storm King as a 
good name for the brand. Charlie has never laid eyes on the young man from that day to this. He is still 
unable to talk about it without a break in his voice. As he says—and quite rightly, too—it was the 
principle of the thing. 

But for the most part his new friends are just the truest pals a man ever had. In more time than{20} it 
takes to tell it, Charlie will keep you right abreast with them—sketch in for you how they are, and what 
they are doing, and what their last words to him were. 

But Charlie can be the best of listeners, too. Just tell him about any little formula you may have picked 
up for making it at home, and you will find the most sympathetic of audiences, and one who will even 
go to the flattering length of taking notes on your discourse. Relate to him tales of unusual places 
where you have heard that you can get it or of grotesque sums that you have been told have been 
exchanged for it, and he will hang on your every word, leading you on, asking intelligent questions, 
encouraging you by references to like experiences of his own. {21} 

But don’t let yourself get earned away with success and attempt to branch out into other topics. For 
you will lose Charlie in a minute if you try it. 

But that, now I think of it, would probably be the very idea you would have in mind. 


Chapter I. 

Project Gutenberg's As It Was Written - A Jewish Musician's Story, 
by Henry Harland, AKA Sidney Luska 


VERONIKA PATHZUOL was my betrothed. I must give some account of the 
circumstances under which she and I first met each other, so that my 
tale may be clear and complete from the beginning. 

For a long while, without knowing why, I had been restless—hungry, 
without knowing for what I hungered. Teaching music to support myself, 

I employed all of the day that was not thus occupied in practicing on my 
own behalf. My life consequently was a solitary one, numbering but few 
acquaintances and not any friends. In my short intervals of leisure 
I was generally too tired to seek out society; I was too obscure and 
unimportant to be sought out in turn. Yet, young and of an ardent 



temperament, doubtless it was natural that I should have been dimly 
conscious of something wanting; and, not prone to selfanalysis, 
doubtless it was also natural that I should have had no distinct 
conception of what the wanting something was. Besides, it would soon be 
summer. The soft air and bright sunshine of spring awoke a myriad vague 
desires in my heart. I strove in vain to understand them. They were all 
the more poignant because they had no definite object. Twenty times a 
day I would catch myself heaving a mighty sigh; but asking, “What are 
you sighing for?” I had to answer, “Who can tell?” My thoughts got 
into the habit of wandering away would fly off to cloud-land at the 
most inopportune moments. While my pupils were blundering through 
their exercises their master would fall to thinking of other 
things—afterward impossible to remember what. From morning to night 
I went about with a feeling of expectancy—an event was 
impending—presently a change would come over the tenor of my life. I 
waited anxiously, on the alert for its first premonitory symptom. 

I had taken to strolling through the streets at evening. One delicious 
night in May, I found myself leaning over the terrace at the eastern 
extremity of Fifty-first street. The moon had just risen, a huge red 
disk, out of the mist and smoke across the river, and was turning the 
waves to burnished copper. Through the open windows of the neighborhood 
escaped the sounds of quiet talk, of laughter, of piano playing. Now and 
then a low dark shape, with a single bright light gleaming like a jewel 
at its side, and spars and masts sharply outlined against the sky, 
slipped silently past upon the water. The atmosphere was quick with the 
warmth and the scent of spring. I stood there motionless, penetrated by 
the unspeakable beauty of the scene. The moon climbed higher and higher, 
and gradually exchanged its ruddy tint for its ordinary metallic blue. 

By and by somebody with a sweet soprano voice, in one of the nearest 
houses, began to sing the Ave Maria of Gounod. The impassioned music 
seemed made for the time and place. It caught the soul of the moment and 
gave it voice. I could feel my heart swelling with the crescendo: and 
then how it leaped and thrilled when the singer reached that glorious 
climax of the song, “Nunc et in hora mortis nostrae!” At that 
instant, as if released from a spell, I drew a long breath and looked 
around. Then for the first time I saw Veronika Pathzuol. Her eyes and 
mine met for the first time. 

“A lady, young, tall, beautiful, strange, and sad”—and pale. Her 
face was pale, like an angel’s. The wealth of black hair above it 
and the dark eyes that gazed sadly out of it rendered the pallor more 
intense. But it was not the pallor of ill-health; it was the pallor of 
a luminous white soul. As I beheld her standing there in the moonlight 
scarcely a yard away from me, I knew all at once what it was my heart 
had craved for so long a while. I knew at once, by the sudden pain that 
pierced it, that my heart had been waiting for this lady all its life. I 
did not stop to reflect and determine. Had I done so, most likely—nay, 
most certain-ly—I should never have had to tell this story. The words 



flew to my tongue and were spoken as soon as thought.—“Oh, how 
beautiful, how beautiful!” I exclaimed, meaning her. 


“Very beautiful,” I heard her voice, clear and soft, respond. “It 
is almost a pain, the feeling such intense beauty gives,”—meaning 
the scene before us. 

“And yet this is every-day, hum-drum, commercial New York,” added 
another voice, one that jarred upon my hearing like the scraping of a 
contre-bass after a cadenza by the flute. She was leaning on the arm of 
a man. I was at the verge of being straightway jealous, when I observed 
that his hair and beard were snowy and that his face was wrinkled. 

We got into conversation without ceremony. Nature had introduced us. 
Our common appreciation of the loveliness round about broke the ice 
and provided a topic for speech. After her first impulsive utterance, 
Veronika said little. But the old man was voluble, evidently glad of the 
opportunity to express his ideas to a new person. And I was more than 
glad to listen, because while doing so I could gaze upon her face to my 
heart’s content. 

Something that I had said, in reply to a remark of his upon the singing 
of the Ave, caused him to ask, “Ah, you understand music? You are a 
musician—yes?” 

“I play the violin,” I answered. 

“Do you hear, Veronika?” he cried. “Our friend plays the violin! 

My dear sir, you must do us the favor of playing for us before we part. 

Do not be surprised—pay no heed to the formalities. Is not music a 
free-masonry? Come, you shall try your skill upon an Amati. Such an 
evening as this must have an appropriate ending. Come.” 

Without allowing me time to protest, had I been disposed to do so, he 
grasped my arm and started off. He kept on talking as we marched along. 

I had no attention for what he said. My mind was divided between delight 
at my good-fortune, and query as to what its upshot would be. We had not 
far to go. A few doors to the west of First avenue he turned up a stoop. 

It was a modest apartment-house. We climbed to the topmost story and 
stood still in the dark while he fumbled for a match. Then he lighted 
the gas and said, “Sit down.” The room was bare and cheerless. A 
chromo or two sufficed to decorate the walls. The furniture—a few 
chairs and a center-table—was stiff and shabby. The carpet was 
threadbare. 

But a piano occupied a corner; and the floor, the table, and the chairs 
were littered thick with music. So I felt at home. As I look back at 
that meager little parlor now, it is transformed into a sanctuary. There 
the deepest moments of two lives were spent. Yet to-day strangers 



dwell in it; come and go, laugh and chatter, eat, drink, and make merry 
between its walls, all unconcernedly, never pausing to bestow a thought 
upon the sad, sweet lady whose presence once hallowed the place, whose 
tears more than once watered the floor over which they tread with 
indifferent footsteps. 

The old man lighted the gas and said, “Sit down,” making obedience 
possible by clearing a chair of the music it held. Then scrutinizing 
my face: “You are a Jew, are you not?” he inquired, in his quick, 
nervous way. 

“Yes,” I said, “by birth.” 

“And by faith?” 

“Well, I am not orthodox, not a zealot.” 

“Your name?” 

“Neuman—Ernest Neuman.” 

“And mine, Tikulski—Baruch. You see we are of one race—the 
race—the chosen race! Neither am I orthodox. I keep Yom Kippur, to 
be sure, but I have no conscientious scruples against shell-fish, and 
indeed the ‘succulent oyster’ is especially congenial to my palate. 

This,” with a wave of the hand toward Veronika, “this is my niece, 

Miss Pathzuol—P-a-t-h-z-u-o-1—pronounced Patchuol—Hungarian name. 
Her mother was my sister.” 

Veronika dropped a courtesy. Her eyes seemed to plead, “Do not laugh 
at my uncle. He is eccentric; but be charitable.” 

“Now, Veronika, show Mr. Neuman your music and find something that you 
can play together. I will go fetch the violin.” 

The old man left the room. 

“What will you play?” asked Veronika. Her voice quavered. She was 
timid, as indeed it was natural she should be. 

“I don’t know,” I said, my own voice not as firm as I could have 
wished. “What have you got?” 

We commenced at the top of a big pile of music and had settled upon the 
prize song from the Meistersinger—not then as hackneyed as it is 
at present, not then the victim of every passable amateur—when Mr. 
Tikulski came back. It was in truth an Amati that he brought. The 
discolored, half obliterated label within said so—but the label might 
have lied. The strong, tense, ringing tone that it emitted in response 



to the A which Veronika gave me said so also—and that did not lie. I 
played as best I could. Rather, the music played itself. With a violin 
under my chin, I lapse into semi-consciousness, lose my identity. 
Another spirit impels my arm, pouring itself out through the voice of my 
instrument. Not until silence is restored do I realize that I have 
been the performer. While the music is going on my personality is 
annihilated. With the final note I seem to “come, to,” as one does 
from a trance. 

When I came to this time it was to be embraced by my host with an 
effusiveness that overwhelmed me. “Ah, you are a true musician,” 
he cried, releasing me from his arms. “You have the inspiration. 
Veronika, speak, tell him how nobly he has played.” 

“I can’t speak, I can’t tell him,” answered Veronika, “it has 
taken away all power of speech.” But she gave me a glance, allowed her 
eyes to stay with mine for a long moment. A lire had been smoldering in 
my breast from the first; at these words, at this glance, it burst into 
flame. A great light inundated my soul. 1 felt the arteries tingling to 
my very linger tips. 1 started tuning up, to hide my emotion. Then we 
played the march from Raff’s Lenore. 

1 am afraid my agitation marred the effect of Raffs diamatic 
composition. At any rate, the plaudits were faint when 1 had done. After 
a breathing spell Mr. Tikulski told Veronika to sing. She played her own 
accompaniment while 1 stood by to turn. 

ft would be useless for me to try to qualify her singing. Whatever 
critical faculty 1 had was stricken dumb. 1 can only say that she sang a 
song in French (an old, old romance, till then unfamiliar to me; so old 
that the composer’s name has been forgotten) in a splendid contralto 
voice, and that it seemed as if she was playing upon the inmost tissue 
of my life, so keenly 1 felt each note. 1 quite forgot to turn the page 
at the proper place, and Veronika had to prompt me. ft was a little 
thing, and yet I remember as vividly as if from yesterday the nod of the 
head and the inflection with which she said, “Turn, please.” 

‘“Le temps fait passer Tamour,’.rdquo; repeated Mr. Tikulski: 
it was the last line of the song. “Veronika, bring some wine. Le vin 
fait passer le temps,” and he chuckled at his joke. Another small 
thing that 1 remember vividly is how Tikulski, as she left the room, 
posed his forefinger upon his Adam’s-apple and said, “She carries a 
‘cello here.” 

He went on to this effect:—Veronika, as 1 already knew, was his niece. 
He also was a violinist: more than that, he was a composer, though as 
yet unpublished. With the self-conceit too characteristic of musical 
people, he told me how he was engaged upon “an epoch-making 
symphony”—had been engaged upon it for the last dozen years, would 



be engaged upon it for the dozen years to come. Then the world should 
have it, and he, not having lived in vain, would die content. Veronika 
was now one-and-twenty. During her childhood he had played in an 
orchestra and arranged dance-music and done other hackwork to earn money 
for her maintenance and education. She had received the best musical 
training, instrumental and vocal, that could be had in New York. Now he 
had turned the tables. Now he did nothing but compose—reserved all 
his time and strength for his masterpiece. Veronika had become the 
breadwinner. She taught on an average seven hours a day. She sang 
regularly in church and synagogue, and at concerts and musicals whenever 
she got a chance.—Veronika reentered the room bearing cakes and wine. 

She sat down near to us, and I forgot every thing in the contemplation 
of her beautiful, sad, strange face. Her eyes were bottomless. Far, far 
in their liquid depths the spirit shone like a star. All the history of 
Israel was in her glance. 

Every touch of constraint had vanished from her bearing. She spoke with 
me as with one whom she knew well. I could scarcely believe that only an 
hour ago we had been ignorant of each other’s existence. We discussed 
music and found that our tastes were in accord. We compared notes on 
teaching and exchanged anecdotes about our respective pupils. She said 
among other things that more than half the money she earned her uncle 
sent to Germany for the relief of his widowed sister and her offspring, 
who were extremely poor! Her every syllable clove my heart like an 
amow. I grew hot with indignation to think of this frail, delicate 
maiden slaving her life away in order that her relations might fatten in 
idleness and her fanatic of an uncle work at his impossible symphony. 

My fists clenched convulsively as I fancied her exposed to the ups and 
downs, the hardships, the humiliations, of a music-teacher’s career. I 
took no pains to regulate my manner: and, if she had possessed the least 
trace of sophistication, she would have guessed that I loved her from 
every modulation of my voice. Love her I did. I had already loved her 
for an eternity—from the moment my eyes had first encountered hers in 
the moonlight by the terrace.—But it was getting late. It would not do 
for me to wear my welcome out. 

“Nay, stay,” interposed Mr. Tikulski, “you have not heard me play 
yet.” 

“Oh, yes, you must hear my uncle play,” said Veronika. “The Adagio 
of Handel? she asked of him. 

“No, child,” he answered, with a tinge of impatience, “the 
minuet—from my own symphony,” aiming the last words at me. 

Veronika returned to the piano. They began. 

Indeed, the old man played superbly. His selection was a marvelous 
finger-exercise—but of true music it contained none save that which 



he informed it with by the fervor of his performance. He was a perfect 
executant. His tone was equal to Wilhelm’s. It was a pity, a great 
pity, that he should fritter himself away in the endeavor to compose. 
Veronika and I said as much as this to each other with our eyes when 
finally his bow had reached a standstill. 

“Well, if you will insist on going,” he said, “you must at least 
agree to come as soon as possible again. This is Wednesday. We are 
always at home on Wednesday evening. The other nights of the week 
Veronika is engaged: Monday and Tuesday, lessons; Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, rehearsals and services at church and synagogue. 
The church is in Hoboken: she doesn’t get home till eleven o’clock. 

So on Wednesday we will see you without fail—yes?” 

As I looked forward, Wednesday seemed a million years away. “What an 
old brute you are to make that child track over to Hoboken two nights 
a week!” I thought; and said, “Thank you. You are very kind. 

Good-by.” 

Veronika gave me her hand. The long slim fingers clasped mine cordially 
and sent an electric thrill into my heart. 


HUMOUR IN THE PROVERBS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Studies in Life from Jewish Proverbs, by 
W. A. L. (William Alexander Leslie) Elmslie 

Discretion counsels the suppression of this chapter. Justice insists 
that it shall be written, for the Hebrews, on the evidence of the 
Scriptures, have been accused of lacking humour; a much more serious 
offence than being inartistic. Humour, divine gift, is no merely 
ornamental or superfluous quality we can easily afford to do without, 
but is the active antagonist of many deadly sins. From inordinate 
ambitions and peacock vanity humour is a strong deliverer. If only 
Germany could have laughed at herself now and then these past thirty 
years! Of course the mere fact that the accusation has been levelled 
against the Hebrews is nothing serious, for the same charge has actually 
been made against the Scotch; but whilst the Scot is well able to take 
care of his own reputation, few have been concerned to defend the Hebrew 
on this score. 

The Bible is on the whole a solemn book, but remember the nature of its 
subjects. British humour is plentiful enough; but you will seek it in 
the pages of _Punch_ rather than in our volumes of jurisprudence or in 
official histories or in impassioned orations urging the redress of 
wrongs, or in The Book of Common Prayer_, or in the hymnaries. It is 
not fair to expect that Hebrew humour will show itself to full advantage 
in the Scriptures. However, the least promising material has a way of 



supplying against its will one form of humour—the unintentional; we can 
all quote some examples from the hymn-book. Of this _unconscious_ 
humour, the Bible has its share. Many no doubt will recall that 
stricken Assyrian army of whom it is naively said in the Authorised 
Version that “when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were 
all dead corpses.” So in the proverbs there are numerous sayings which 
to us are provocative of a laugh or a smile, or at least bring to memory 
certain amusing incidents of life, but which probably were uttered by 
their authors without a thought of anything comical in the words. Thus, 
the following, There is one that toileth and laboureth and maketh 
haste, and is so much the more behind_ (E. 11 A { 11}), may be meant as a 
solemn inculcation of the doctrine “More haste, less speed,” but _we_ 
conjure up a vision of our fussy friend and see the fun in it. Again the 
remark (Pr. 26 A {17}), _He that passeth by and vexeth himself with strife 
not belonging to him is like one that taketh a dog by the ears_ (and 
then finds he dare not let go!), is to us amusing but to its author may 
have seemed merely a shrewd or apt comparison; and yet in this instance 
we may suspect the Sage also had a smile for the impulsive man’s 
predicament. Is the humour of this unconscious: Houses and riches are 
an inheritance from fathers, but a prudent wife is from the Lord_ (Pr. 

19 A { 14})? Far be it from a prudent man to say. 

The question of Hebrew humour, however, goes much deeper. Doubtless 
there is a philosophy of laughter, and an ideal humour, possibly a 
standard joke to which all other jokes imperfectly conform; but what the 
definition of this perfect humour may be who dare yet say? At present 
the nations have each their own opinion and the divergencies are great. 

We must ask of the Hebrew no more than Hebraic humour, and it does not 
necessarily follow that his notion of fun will coincide with ours or 
even nearly resemble it. Was he humorous in an Eastern way?—nothing 
more can reasonably be required. 

What then was the way of humour in the Semitic East? Fortunately life in 
Palestine has altered so little that modern observation can help us to 
an answer. “The first appearance of an Eastern”, writes Dr. Kelman[lll], 
“is grave and solemn, with an element of contempt in it rather trying to 
the stranger. The Eastern does not understand chaff, his wildest 
outbreak of humour reaching no further than those solemn and laboured 
puns of which he has always been so fond.... Perhaps it is due to the 
ever-present remembrance of danger that the Eastern—especially if he be 
an Arab—so often assumes a show of superiority and bullying swagger, 
which seem to the uninitiated quite impervious to any thought of fun. 

But the mask is easily laid aside_, and the gravest and most 
contemptuous Syrian will suddenly collapse into harsh laughter or forget 
himself in childish interest. Their notion of entertainment differs so 
much from ours that Eastern “festivities” may appear to us only 
wearisome or even ridiculous. On one occasion we arrived at our tents to 
find a ‘poet’ or improvisator, waiting for us. The minstrel seated 
himself on the ground, while we formed a wide circle round him, and the 



camp-servants stood behind. From a cloth-bag he produced an instalment 
which bore close resemblance to a domestic shovel, much the worse for 
wear and perforated with little irregular holes as if it had been shot. 

Fie began to play, and sang a selection which soon conquered any levity 
that may have greeted his beginning. He had but a few tunes and they all 
ended in the Minor _doh si lah_, the _lah_ being prolonged, diminuendo 
and tremolo, in a long wail that had a sob in it. While the wail was 
dying away his head was thrown forward and his face uplifted, the upper 
lip quivering rapidly and the eyes rolling from side to side. Then just 
as he seemed to have reached silence, came a quick spasmodic outburst, 
very loud and clear, with vigorous accompaniment, which in its turn died 
off in the same long wail. All this must be imagined with a wonderful 
sunset of gold in a sky of indigo and grey, against which the figure of 
the Arab sat in dark silhouette.” A pleasure so ludicrously sad would 
certainly seem to imply a lack of humour in those who can enjoy it; 
but—“the minstrel whom we have described was quite open for joking when 
he had emerged from his ecstasy.... Often at night there is singing 
among the servants of the camp and outbursts of hilarity can be 
heard.... When a fantazia (to celebrate the gift of a fatted sheep) was 
held there was no possibility of mistake as to the mirth.” Thus there is 
good reason to mistrust appearances. And certainly it is inherently 
improbable that the Hebrews should have been devoid of humour; for, as 
Dr. Kelman goes on to insist, “the East is full of provocatives to 
mirth. Take the one instance of the camel. Much has been written about 
him from many points of view, but justice has never been done to the 
camel as a humorous animal. Yet he is the most humorous of all the 
inhabitants of the East. Beside him, with his sardonic pleasantry, the 
monkey is a mountebank and the donkey but a solemn little ass. He has 
been described as ‘the tall, simple, smiling camel’; but on closer 
acquaintance he turns out to be hardly as simple as he might be taken 
for, and if he smiles, he is generally smiling at you. The camels you 
meet in Syria are carrying barley with the air of kings and regarding 
their human companions with, at best, a contemptuous tolerance.” Dr. 
Kelman in conclusion comments on, and cites examples of the camel’s 
unsanctified capacity for conduct bearing a horrible resemblance to that 
abomination of human invention—the practical joke. 

To sum up. Eastern humour is by no means non-existent, but being often 
deliberately concealed or restrained in the presence of strangers and 
being of a different temper from our own, it may easily fail to be 
observed by Western eyes. Generally speaking, it is apt to be of the 
most awkward Order of the Camel’s Hump, tending to other people’s 
disadvantage, fond of personalities, often coarse because primitive, 
and, it may be, cruel. This being so, it will now readily be understood 
that the Bible held for its contemporaries much more wit than we are 
wont to perceive in it. Thus to many a Hebrew the incidents of Jacob’s 
clever, and none too scnipulous, dealings narrated in _Genesis_ would 
seem not only edifying but also extremely amusing. From this point of 
view such a saying as (Pr. 17 A {12}) _Let a bear robbed of her whelps 



meet a man rather than a fool in his folly_ is a merry jest; other 
examples from the proverbs will be given below. 

But however plentiful this fierce and bitter kind of fun, the sting of 
the original accusation is not drawn. After all, our conviction remains 
deep-rooted that there is only one real humour—our humour; and no other 
brand is genuine. What men miss, and complain of missing, is that fine 
impartial sense of the ludicrous which is just as ready to see the 
disproportionate in ourselves as in others. The humour we demand is that 
kindly, tolerant, variety which can laugh at our own folly with profit 
and enjoyment, and at our neighbour’s without malice. But is even this 
best of all humour absent from the Bible? Rare it may be; absent 
altogether it is not, and with a certain triumph we venture to claim its 
presence in not a few of the Wise-men’s sayings, to which may be added 
an occasional proverb from the Rabbinic literature. 

Beginning, however, with examples of the dry or caustic type of wit, 
camel-humour, let us take some of the sayings on Woman to illustrate the 
point. Doubtless the ladies had a great deal to say in reply, but with 
the customary meanness of man their remarks have been suppressed by the 
Sages: 

_As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, 

So is a fair woman without discretion_ (Pr. 11 A {22}). 

It is better to dwell in the corner of the roof 
Than in a wide house with a fractious woman_ (Pr. 25 A {24}; cp. 21 A {9}). 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a contentious woman 
are alike_ (Pr. 27 A {15}). 

One saying there is on this topic, which comes nearer to our thought of 
humour, its bitterness being forgotten in the quaintness of the simile 
employed: 

_As the going up a sandy way is to the feet of the aged, 

So is a wife full of words to a quiet man_ (E. 25 A {20}). 

Some of the characters pictured in Chapter VII. lent themselves to 
sarcasm, particularly the Sluggard, and the Fool; but, if certain of the 
proverbs about them may seem too heavy-handed, touched with the camel 
brand of humour, others surely come near to being “the real thing.” Of 
the Sluggard the remark, He that is slack in his work is brother of him 
that is a destroyer_ (Pr. 18 A {9}) is true, undeniably true, but a trifle 
icy in its wit. More amusing and much more genial were these sayings, 
which we may repeat from Chapter VII.: The sluggard saith, “There is a 
lion in the way; a lion is in the streets”_ (Pr. 26 A {13})— The sluggard 
burieth his hand in the dish, it wearieth him to bring it again to his 
mouth_ (Pr. 26 A {15})—and, above all, the Sluggard’s Anthem, _Yet a 



little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep_ 

(Pr. 24 A {33}). Of the Fool, some observations are almost savage, such as 
Pr. 17 A {12} (quoted above), and this— Though thou bray a fool in a 
mortar ... yet will his folly not depart from him_ (Pr. 27 A {22}). The 
following are more subtle and on the whole more kind: The legs of the 
lame hang loose, so doth a story in the mouth of fools_ (Pr. 

26 A {7})—_The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth_ (Pr. 

17 A {24})—_He that discourseth to a fool is as one discoursing to him 

that slumbereth; at the end of it he will say, “What is it?”_(E. 

22 A {8}). But the Fool and Mr. Lazybones were ever an easy target: it 
needed a prettier wit to slay the Self-Advertiser with a word, but does 
not this saying despatch him neatly, It is not good to eat much honey; 
so for men to search out their own glory is not glory_ (Pr. 25 A {27})? 

Here is a pleasing pair of contrasts—to the disadvantage respectively 
of a would-be “silent Solomon,” and of a Chatterbox: 

There is that keepeth silence, for he hath no answer to make; 

And there is that keepeth silence as knowing his time_ (E. 20 A {6}). 

There is that keepeth silence and is found wise; 

And there is that is hated for his much talk_ (E. 20 A {5}). 

In conclusion we give some proverbs that seem to the present writer 
still more clearly to come within the category of modem humour, whether 
by reason of their sly shrewdness or some droll comparison, or even a 
frank intention to rouse our sense of fun: 

He that pleadeth his cause first seemeth just, but his neighbour 
cometh and searcheth him out_ (Pr. 18 A { 17}). 

Better is he that is lightly esteemed and hath a servant, than he 
that makes a fine show and lacketh bread_ (Pr. 12 A {9}). 

There is that buyeth much for a little and payeth for it again 
sevenfold_ (E. 20 A {12}). 

In the city my Name, out of the city my Dress_ (C. 265). 

Sixty runners may run, but they will not overtake the man who has 
breakfasted early_ (C. 86); 

Thy friend hath a friend, and thy friend’s friend hath a friend_ (C. 

258)—a canny hint on Gossip. 

Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble is like a 
broken tooth or a foot out of joint_ (Pr. 25 A { 19}). 

If one person tell thee thou hast ass’s ears, take no notice; 

Should two tell thee so, procure a saddle for thyself_ (C. 191). 



_If our predecessors were angels, we are human; if they were human, we 
are asses_ (C. 141)! 

As for this last observation, it may have been well enough once upon a 
time, but of course one would not dream of asserting it now-a-days—as 
regards the present generation it would be, yes, altogether 
inappropriate. Well, let us not dispute the matter. Ancient and modem, 
East and West, we can all unite to enjoy the honest fun and good counsel 
of Ben Sirach’s advice (E. 19 A { 10}) to that distracted individual the 
man with a secret: 

Hast thou heard a word? Let it die with thee. Be of good courage, it 
will not burst thee! 


THE HOLE IN A BEIGEL 

by Tashrak 

Translator: Helena Frank 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Yiddish Tales, by Various 

Pen name of Israel Joseph Zevin; bom, 1872, in Gori-Gorki, Government 
ofMohileff (Lithuania), White Russia; came to New York in 1889; first 
Yiddish sketch published in Jiidisches Tageblatt, 1893; first English 
story in The American Hebrew, 1906; associate editor of Jiidisches 
Tageblatt; writer of sketches, short stories, and biographies, in 
Hebrew, Yiddish, and English; contributor to Ha-Ibri, Jewish Comment, 
and numerous Yiddish periodicals; collected works, Geklibene Schriften, 

1 vol., New York, 1910, and Tashrak's Beste Erzahlungen, 4 vols., New 
York, 1910. 


When I was a little Cheder-boy, my Rebbe, Bunem-Breine-Gite's, a learned 
man, who was always tormenting me with Talmudical questions and with 
riddles, once asked me, "What becomes of the hole in a Beigel, when one 
has eaten the Beigel?" 

This riddle, which seemed to me then very hard to solve, stuck in my 
head, and I puzzled over it day and night. I often bought a Beigel, took 
a bite out of it, and immediately replaced the bitten-out piece with my 
hand, so that the hole should not escape. But when I had eaten up the 
Beigel, the hole had somehow always disappeared, which used to annoy me 
very much. I went about preoccupied, thought it over at prayers and at 
lessons, till the Rebbe noticed that something was wrong with me. 


At home, too, they remarked that I had lost my appetite, that I ate 
nothing but Beigel—Beigel for breakfast, Beigel for dinner, Beigel for 



supper, Beigel all day long. They also observed that I ate it to the 
accompaniment of strange gestures and contortions of both my mouth and 
my hands. 

One day I summoned all my courage, and asked the Rebbe, in the middle of 
a lesson on the Pentateuch: 

"Rebbe, when one has eaten a Beigel, what becomes of the hole?" 

"Why, you little silly," answered the Rebbe, "what is a hole in a 
Beigel? Just nothing at all! A bit of emptiness! It's nothing _with_ the 
Beigel and nothing _without_ the Beigel!" 

Many years have passed since then, and I have not yet been able to 
satisfy myself as to what is the object of a hole in a Beigel. I have 
considered whether one could not have Beigels without holes. One lives 
and learns. And America has taught me this: One _can_ have Beigels 
without holes, for I saw them in a dairy-shop in East Broadway. I at 
once recited the appropriate blessing, and then I asked the shopman 
about these Beigels, and heard a most interesting history, which shows 
how difficult it is to get people to accept anything new, and what 
sacrifices it costs to introduce the smallest reform. 

This is the story: 

A baker in an Illinois city took it into his head to make straight 
Beigels, in the shape of candles. But this reform cost him dear, because 
the united owners of the bakeries in that city immediately made a set at 
him and boycotted him. 

They argued: "Our fathers' fathers baked Beigels with holes, the whole 
world eats Beigels with holes, and here comes a bold coxcomb of a 
fellow, upsets the order of the universe, and bakes Beigels _without_ 
holes! Have you ever heard of such impertinence? It's just revolution! 

And if a person like this is allowed to go on, he will make an end of 
everything: to-day it's Beigels without holes, to-morrow it will be 
holes without Beigels! Such a thing has never been known before!" 

And because of the hole in a Beigel, a storm broke out in that city that 
grew presently into a civil war. The "bosses" fought on, and dragged the 
bakers'-hands Union after them into the conflict. Now the Union 
contained two parties, of which one declared that a hole and a Beigel 
constituted together a private affair, like religion, and that everyone 
had a right to bake Beigels as he thought best, and according to his 
conscience. The other party maintained, that to sell Beigels without 
holes was against the constitution, to which the first party replied 
that the constitution should be altered, as being too ancient, and 
contrary to the spirit of the times. At this the second party raised a 
clamor, crying that the rules could not be altered, because they were 



Toras-Lokshen and every letter, every stroke, every dot was a law in 
itself! The city papers were obliged to publish daily accounts of the 
meetings that were held to discuss the hole in a Beigel, and the papers 
also took sides, and wrote fiery polemical articles on the subject. The 
quarrel spread through the city, until all the inhabitants were divided 
into two parties, the Beigel-with-a-hole party and the 
Beigel-without-a-hole party. Children rose against their parents, wives 
against their husbands, engaged couples severed their ties, families 
were broken up, and still the battle raged—and all on account of the 
hole in a Beigel! 

(Editor's note: none of the three Jewish cookbooks on Project Gutenberg 
have recipes for bagels/ beigels!) 


RYE BREAD (AMERICAN) No. 1 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The International Jewish Cook Book 
by Florence Kreisler Greenbaum 

Dissolve one cake compressed yeast in two cups of lukewarm water and one 
cup of milk which has been scalded and cooled; or if so desired the milk 
may be omitted and all water used; add two and one-half cups of rye 
flour or enough to make a sponge. Beat well; cover and set aside in a 
warm place, free from draught, to rise about two hours. When light add 
one and one-half cups of sifted white flour, one tablespoon of melted 
butter or oil, two and one-half cups of rye flour to make a soft dough 
and last one tablespoon of salt. Turn on a board and knead or pound it 
five minutes. Place in greased bowl; cover and let rise until double in 
bulk—about two hours. Turn on board and shape into loaves; place in 
floured shallow pans; cover and let rise again until light—about one 
hour. Brush with white of egg and water, to glaze. With sharp knife cut 
lightly three strokes diagonally across top, and place in oven. Bake in 
slower oven than for white bread. Caraway seeds may be used if desired. 

By adding one-half cup of sour dough, left from previous baking, an acid 
flavor is obtained, which is considered by many a great improvement. 

This should be added to the sponge. 


ORNSTEIN 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Musical Portraits, by Paul Rosenfeld 

Omstein is a mirror held up to the world of the modern city. The first 
of his real compositions are like fragments of some cosmopolis of caves 
and towers of steel, of furious motion and shafts of nitrogen glare 
become music. They are like sensitive surfaces that have been laid in 
the midst of the New Yorks; and record not only the clangors, but all 
the violent forms of the city, the beat of the frenetic activity, the 
intersecting planes of light, the masses of the masonry with the tiny, 



dwarf-like creatures running in and out, the electric signs staining the 
inky nightclouds. They give again the alarum of dawn breaking upon the 
crowded, swarming cells; seven o’clock steam whistles on a winter morn; 
pitiless light filtering over hurrying black droves of humanity; 
thousands of shivering workers blackening Fourteenth Street. They 
picture the very Niebelheim, the hordes of slaves herded by giants of 
their own creation, the commands and cries of power in the bells, 
whistles, signals. The grinding and shrieking of loaded trains in the 
tubes, cranes laboring in the port, rotary engines drilling, turbines 
churning are woven through them. Blankets of fog descend upon the river; 
menacing shapes loom through it; rays of red light seek to cut the mist. 
Flowers that are gray and black blossom on the ledges of tenement 
windows giving on bare walls. And human souls and songs that are gray 
and black like them bloom in the blind air, open their velvet petals, 
their lustrous, soft corollas, from crannies and windows into this 
metal, this dun, this unceasing roar. 

For Omstein is youth. He is the one striving to adjust himself to all 
this thunder and welter and glare. He is the spring as it comes up 
through the pavements, the aching green sap. In part, no doubt, he is 
the resurrection of the most entombed of spirits, that of the outlaw 
European Jew. He is the breaking down of the walls with which the Jew 
had blotted out the hateful world. He is Lazarus emerging in his grave 
clothes into the new world; the Jewish spirit come up into the day from 
out the basement and cellar rooms of the synagogue where it had been 
seated for a thousand years drugging itself with rabbinical lore, 
refining almost maniacally upon the intention of some obscure phrase or 
parable, negating the lure of the world and of experience with a mass of 
rites and observances and ceremonials, losing itself in the gray desert 
stretches of theory, or wasting itself in the impossible dream of Zion 
restored in modern Palestine and Solomon's temple rebuilt in a 
provincial capital of the Turkish Empire. And Ornstein's music is the 
music of a birth that is the tearing away of grave clothes grown to the 
body, the clawing away, stone by stone, of the wall erected against the 
call of experience which was sure to be death-dealing. The old 
prohibitions are still active in it in the terror with which life is 
viewed, in the menace and cruelty of things, the sharpness of edges 
encountered, the weight of the masses that threaten to fall and 
overwhelm, the fury and blackness and horror of nature once again 
regarded. Again and again there passes through it the haggard, shrouded 
figure of the Russian Jew. The "Poems of 1917" are full of the wailings 
and rockings of little old Ghetto mothers. Again and again Ornstein 
speaks in accents that resemble nothing quite so much as the savage and 
woeful language of the Old Testament. 

But the music of Ornstein is much besides. It is a thing germane to all 
beings born into the age of steel. It is the expression of all the men 
who have tried to embrace and love the towering piles, the strange, 
black, desolate pathways that are the world to-day. The figure that one 



discerns in the compositions beginning with the "Dwarf Suite," Opus 16, 
is one that we all have known intimately a space. These pieces are not 
youth seen through the golden haze of retrospection. They are the 
expression of groping, fumbling youth as it feels and as it feels, 
itself to be. They are music young in all its excess, its violence, its 
sharp griefs and sharper joys, its unreflecting, trembling strength. The 
spring comes up hot and cruel in them. There is all the loneliness of 
youth in this music, all the mysterious dreams of a world scarce 
understood, all the hesitancies and blind gropings of powers untried. 
Always, one senses the pavements stretching between steel buildings, the 
black, hurrying tides of human beings; and through them all, the 
oppressed figure of one searching out the meaning of all this convulsive 
activity into which he has been born. It is such solitude that speaks in 
the first "Impression of Notre-Dame" with its gray mounting masses, its 
cloisteral reverberation of bells, its savage calls of the city to one 
standing alone with the monument of a dead age. Violent, uncontrolled 
passions cry out in the "Three Moods," with their youthful surrender to 
the moment. The energy of adolescence, unleashed, rejoicing in pure 
muscular activity, disports itself in the "Shadow Dances," and in the 
"Wild Man's Dance," with its sheer, naked, beating rhythm. The 
bitterness of adolescence mocks in the "Three Burlesques," in the "Dance 
of the Gnomes," with its parodying of clumsy movements. What revolt in 
the first "Piano Sonata"! And other emotions, timid and uncertain of 
themselves, uneasy with the swelling sap of springtide, speak their 
poetry and their pain, tell their tales and are silent, make us remember 
what once we felt. 

The city, the birth into the new world, youth, exist in the music of 
Omstein with all the sharpness of shock because of an imagination of a 
wonderful forcefulness. There is no indirectness in Omstein, no 
vagueness. His tension is always of the fullest, the stiffest. What he 
feels, what he hears, he sets down, irrespective of all the canons and 
rules and procedures. Harmony with him is something different than it is 
with any other composer. Piano colors of a violence and garishness are 
hurled against each other. The lowest and highest registers of the 
instrument clash in "Improvisata." Rhythms battle, convulsively, almost. 

In portions of the "Sinfonietta," five rhythms are to be found warring 
against each other. Melodic curves, lines, sing ecstatically over 
turbulent, mottled counterpoint in the piano and violin sonatas. The 
violin sonata is something of an attempt to exhaust all the 
possibilities of color-contrast contained in the little brown box. In 
the first "Impression de Notre-Dame," the piano is metallic with the 
booming bells. In the second, it is stony, heavy with the congested, 
peering, menacing forms of gargoyles. In the accompaniment to the song 
"Waldseligkeit," it seems to give the musical equivalent for the 
substance of wood. No doubt, to one who, like Omstein, regarded music 
only as a means of communication, as speech of man to man, and occupied 
himself only with the communication of his sensations and experience in 
briefest, directest, simplest form, there must have come moments of the 



most terrible self-doubt, when all the anathemas of the fathers of the 
musical church thundered loud in his ears, and other men's forms and 
proportions seemed to make his shrivel. It was doubtless thankfulness to 
William Blake, that other "mad" inventor of wild images and designs, 
that other "rager in the wilds," for fortification and sustenance, that 
made him preface his violin sonata with the Argument of "The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell," and defend himself with the verses: 


"Once meek, and in a perilous path, 
The just man kept his course along 
The vale of death. 

Roses are planted where thorns grew, 
And on the barren heath 
Sing the honey bees.... 

"Till the villain left the paths of ease, 
To walk in perilous paths, and drive 
The just man into barren climes. 

"Now the sneaking serpent walks 
In mild humility, 

And the just man rages in the wilds 
Where lions roam." 


And certainly, for us, whatever the pundits claim, the wilds of Leo 
Ornstein are not so raging and lion-infested. For while one speculates 
whether these pieces are music or not, one discovers that one has 
entered through them into the life of another being, and through him 
into the lives of a whole upgrowing generation. 

At present, however, some of those qualities that were so clearly 
visible in Leo Omstein during the first years in which he disclosed 
himself are somewhat obscured. Something not entirely reassuring has 
happened to the man. A great deal of the music that he has been 
composing of late wants the bite his earlier work had. The colors are 
not so piping hot. The outlines are less bold and jagged and clear-cut. 

Some of the convulsive intensity, the fury, has passed out of the 
rhythmic element. The melodies are less acidulous, the moods less 
unbridled. No doubt, something happier has entered into his music, 
something more voluptuous and smooth. The 'cello chants passionately and 
dreamily in the two sonatas Ornstein has written of late for it. The 
racial element is softened, become gentler and duskier and more 
romantic. The Jew in it no longer wears his gaberdine. If he wears a 
prayer-shawl at all, it is one made of silk. The Jeremiah of the desert 
has given way to the young, amorous, dream-fdled poet, a poet of the 
sort that arose among the Jews in Spain during the years of the Moorish 
ascendency. Yet, a certain intensity, a certain originality, a certain 



vein of genius, has undergone eclipse in the change. Something a little 
brilliant, a little facile, a little undistinguished, has introduced 
itself, even into the best of the newest pieces. The texture is thinner, 
the tension slacker. Omstein does not seem to be putting himself into 
them with the same directness and completeness with which he put 
himself into his earlier work. Moreover, occasionally there come from 
his pen works into which he is not putting himself at all. A choral 
society of New York a year or two ago produced two small _a capella_ 
choruses of his that might have been the work of some obscure pupil of 
Tchaikowsky's. The piano sonatina of the Funeral March, although by no 
means as insignificant, is nevertheless uncharacteristic in the 
resemblances it bears the music of Ravel. One thing the earlier 
compositions are not, and that is, derivative. Ornstein, they make 
plain, had benefited by the achievements of Debussy and Moussorgsky and 
Scriabine. But they made plain as well that he had developed a style of 
his own, a style that was, for all its crudeness and harshness, 
personal. In becoming again a disciple he reverts to something that he 
seemed to have left behind him when he wrote his clangorous "Dwarf 
Suite." 

What this new period of Ornstein's composition represents it is not easy 
to say. Probably, it is a period of transition, a time of the marshaling 
of forces to a new and fiercer onslaught. Such a time of gestation might 
well be necessary to Ornstein's genius. It is possible that he has had 
to give up something in order to gain something else, to try for less in 
order to establish himself upon a footing firmer than that upon which he 
stood. His genius during his first years of creation was lyrical 
purely. It was a thing that expressed itself in picturing moods, in 
making brief flights, in establishing moments musicaux._ He is at his 
best in his piano preludes, in his small forms. The works composed 
during this period in the larger forms, the violin sonata excepted, are 
scarcely achieved. The outer movements of the Grand Sonata for 
pianoforte, for instance, are far inferior to the central ones. Whatever 
the merit of some of the individual movements of "The Masqueraders," 
Opus 36, and the "Poems of 1917," and at times it is not small, the 
works as a whole lack form. They have none of the unity and variety and 
solidity of the "Papillons" and the "Carnaval" of Schumann or the 
"Vaises nobles et sentimentales" of Ravel, for instance, works to which 
they are in certain other respects comparable. As he grew a little 
older, Ornstein's nature probably began to demand other forms beside 
these smaller, more episodic ones. It probably began to strive for 
greater scope, duration, development, complexity. And so, in order to 
gain greater intellectual control over his outflow, to leam to build 
piles of a bulk that require an entirely different workmanship and 
supervision than do preludes and impressions, Omstein doubtlessly has 
been withholding himself, diminishing the intensity of his fire. In 
order to learn to organize his material, he has doubtlessly 
unconsciously lessened its density and vibrancy for the time being. 



And, too, it may be the result of a change from a pain-economy to a 
pleasure-economy. The adolescent has grown into the young man. The 
adjustment may have been made. The poet is no longer forced to mint his 
miseries and pains alone into art; he is learning to be glad. He may 
again be seeking to find himself in a world grown different. 

At the same time, there is a distinct possibility that the present 
period of Ornstein's composition is not a time of preparation for a new 
flight. There is a distinct possibility that it represents an 
unwholesome slackening. After all, may it not be that he has flinched? 
Stronger men than he have succumbed to a hostile world. And Ornstein has 
found the world very hostile. He has found America absolutely unprepared 
for his art, possessed with no technique to cope with it. He has very 
largely been operating in a void. It is not so much that he has been 
tried and found wanting. He has not even been heard. Because the musical 
world has been unable to follow him, it has dismissed him entirely from 
its consciousness. Scarcely a critic has been able to express what it is 
about his music that he likes or dislikes. They have either ridiculed 
him or written cordially about him without saying anything. There is 
nothing more demoralizing for the artist. At present they are even 
classing him with Prokofief. The virtuosi have shown a like timidity. 
Scarcely a one has dared perform his music. Many have refrained out of 
policy, unwilling to forfeit any applause. Others have no doubt quite 
sincerely refused to perform any music that sounded cacophonous to them. 
For the army of musicians is almost entirely composed of rearguard. Not 
a single one of the orchestral conductors in New York has dared consider 
performing his "Sinfonietta," to say nothing of the early and 
comparatively accessible "Marche funebre" and "A la chinoise." Of the 
Philharmonic Society, of course, one expects nothing. But one might 
suppose that the various organizations allegedly "friendly" to music, 
eager for the cause of the "new" and the "modem," would see to it that 
the musician whom such an authority as Ernest Bloch has declared to be 
the single composer in America who displays positive signs of genius, 
was given his opportunity. The contrary has been the case. D'Indy's 
foolish war symphony, the works of Henry Hadley, of Rachmaninoff, of 
David Stanley Smith, even of Dvorsky, that person who exists as little 
in the field of composition as he does in Biarritz, have received and do 
receive the attention of our powerful ones. It would be small wonder, 
then, if an artist like Ornstein, who, like every real artist, requires 
the contact of other minds and cannot go on producing, hopeless of 
attaining performance and exhibition, had finally flinched and wearied 
of his efforts, and suddenly found himself writing such music as the 
intelligences of his fellow-craftsmen can reasonably be expected to 
comprehend. 

There are other reasons that might lead one to presume that these recent 
works represent a slump. For Ornstein has been devoting too much of his 
energy to concertizing. He has been traveling madly over the United 
States and Canada for the last few years, living in Pullman sleepers and 



playing to audiences of all sorts. During the first years that he was in 
America after the outbreak of war in Europe, he at least played the 
music that he loved. But no one was ready for programs beginning with 
Korngold and Cyril Scott and ending with Ravel and Scriabine and 
Omstein himself. So little by little Omstein began adulterating his 
programs, adding a popular piece here, another there. Recently, he has 
been playing music into which he cannot put his heart at all, Liszt and 
Rubinstein as well as Beethoven and Schumann. He has been performing it 
none too brilliantly. Such an existence cannot but dull the man's edge. 

No one can play the Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody or the transcription of 
the Mendelssohn Wedding March or the Rigoletto Fantasy continually 
without being punished. No one who does not love them can play the 
Sonata Appassionata or the Etudes symphoniques_ or the waltzes of 
Chopin long without becoming dulled and spoiled. So with composition 
become an interval between two trains, and expression an attempt to 
please audiences and to establish oneself with the public as a popular 
pianist, it is not the most preposterous of thoughts that Leo Omstein 
has lost something he once possessed in beautiful and superabundant 
form. 

Still, it is fairly incredible. It is impossible that great and 
permanent harm should have been done him already. He was too vital and 
sane a being to be so easily corrupted. For those who knew him in the 
first years of his return from Paris, he was nothing if not the genius. 

If he was less accomplished, less resourceful and magistral an artist 
than Strawinsky, for instance, whom he resembles in a certain general 
way, he was at least a more human, a more passionate being. It is this 
great vitality, this rich temperament, that makes one sure that we are 
not going to have in Leo Ornstein another Richard Strauss, another 
Strauss who has never had the many fertile years vouchsafed the other. 

It makes us sure that he will finally come to terms with his managers 
and audiences, and that the harm already done him by his way of life 
will grow no greater. It convinces us that his present mood is but the 
result of a necessary process of transition from one basis to another; 
that the man is really summoning himself for the works that will express 
him in his manhood. And we are positive that there will shortly come 
from him weighty musical forms with colors as burning and deep as those 
of his first pieces, and of like intensity and boldness; and that Leo 
Ornstein is sure of reaching the high heaven of art for which he seemed 
and still seems bound. 



PATTY MEATS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Jewish Manual, by Judith Cohen Montefiore 


May be prepared from any dressed materials, such as cold dressed veal, 
beef and mutton, poultry, sweetbreads, and fish; the chief art is to 
mince them properly, and give them the appropriate flavor and sauce; 
for veal, sweetbreads, and poultry, which may be used together or 
separately, the usual seasonings are mace, nutmeg, white pepper, salt, 
mushrooms minced, or in powder, lemon-peel, and sometimes the juice also; 
the mince is warmed in a small quantity of white sauce, not too thin, 
and the patty crusts, when ready baked, are filled with it. 

For beef and mutton the seasonings are salt, pepper, allspice, a few 
sweet herbs powdered, with the addition, if approved, of a little 
ketchup; the mince must be warmed in strong well-thickened beef gravy. 

If the mince is of fish, season with anchovy sauce, nutmeg, 
lemon-peel, pepper and salt; warm it, in a sauce prepared with butter, 
flour, and milk or cream, worked together smoothly and stirred till 
it thickens; the mince is then simmered in it for a few minutes, till 
hot; the seasonings may be put with the sauces, instead of with the 
mince. 


Nuts to wild talents! Mine was no 

satisfaction, never earned me a penny—and 
now it had me fighting for my life in_ ... 

THE LITTLE RED BAG 


By Jerry Sohl 

[Transcriber's Note: This 
Project Gutenberg etext was produced from 
Worlds of If Science Fiction, January 1960. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


About an hour out of San Francisco on the flight to Eos Angeles, I made 
the discovery. I had finished reading the Chronicle , folded and put 
it beside me, turned and looked out the window, expecting to see the 
San Joaquin Valley but finding only a sea of clouds instead. So I 
returned my attention to the inside of the plane, to the overstuffed 
gray-haired woman asleep beside me, to the backs of heads in seats 
before me, across the aisle to other heads, and down to the blonde. 

I had seen her in the concourse and at the gate, a shapely thing. Now 



she had crossed her legs and I was privileged to view a trim ankle and 
calf, and her profde as she stared moodily across the aisle and out a 
window where there was nothing to see. 

I slid my eyes past her to others. A crossword-puzzle worker, a 
togetherness-type-magazine reader. 

Inventory completed, I went back to looking at the clouds, knowing I 
should be thinking about the printing order I was going to Los Angeles 
for, and not wanting to. 

So I started going through the purse of the woman next to me. Perhaps 
that sounds bad. It wasn’t. I'd been doing it for years and nobody ever 
complained. 

It started when I was a kid, this business of being able to explore 
the insides of things like purses and sealed boxes and locked drawers 
and—well, human beings. But human beings aren't worth the trouble. 

It's like swimming through spaghetti. And I've got to stay away from 
electric wires. They hurt. Now don't ask me _how_ they hurt. 

Maybe you think it's fun. For the most part, it really isn’t. I always 
knew what was in Christmas presents before I unwrapped them, and 
therefore Christmas was always spoiled for me as a kid. I can't feel 
the color of anything, just its consistency. An apple senses about the 
same as a potato, except for the core and the stem. I can't even tell 
if there's writing on a piece of paper. So you see it isn't much. Just 
the feel of shapes, the hardnesses and softnesses. But I've learned to 
become pretty good at guessing. 

Like this woman next to me. She had a short, cylindrical metal object 
in her purse with waxlike stuff inside it—a lipstick. A round, hard 
object with dust inside—a compact. Handkerchief, chewing gum, a small 
book, probably an address book, money in a change purse—a few bills 
and coins. Not much else. 

I was a little disappointed. I've run across a gun or two in my time. 

But I never say anything. 

I learned the wisdom of keeping my mouth shut in the fourth grade when 
Miss Winters, a stern, white-haired disciplinarian, ordered me to eat 
my sack lunch in the classroom with her instead of outside with some 
of the other kids. This was the punishment for some minor infraction. 
Lunchtime was nearly over and we’d both finished eating; she said she'd 
be gone for a few moments and that I was to erase the blackboard during 
her absence, which I dutifully did. 



Class had hardly resumed when she started looking around the desk for 
her favorite mechanical pencil, asking if any of us had seen it, and 
looking straight at me. I didn't want her to think I had taken it while 
she was out of the room, so I probed the contents of her purse, which 
she always kept in the upper right drawer of her desk. 

"It's in your purse," I blurted out. 

I was sent home with a stinging note. 

Since then I've kept quiet. At one time I assumed everybody was able 
to sense. I've known better for years. Still, I wonder how many other 
people are as close-mouthed about their special gift as I am about mine. 

I used to think that some day I'd make a lot of money out of it, but 
how? I can't read thoughts. I can't even be sure what some of the 
things I sense in probing really are. 

But I've learned to move things. Ever so little. A piece of paper. A 
feather. Once I stopped one of those little glass-enclosed light or 
heat-powered devices with vanes you see now and then in a jeweler's 
window. And I can stop clocks. 

Take this morning, for example. I had set my alarm for five-thirty 
because I had to catch the seven o'clock plane at San Francisco 
International Airport. This being earlier than I usually get up, it 
seems all I did during the night was feel my way past the escapement 
and balance wheel to see where the notch for the alarm was. The last 
time I did it there was just the merest fraction of an inch between the 
pawl and the notch. So I sighed and moved to the balance wheel and its 
delicate ribbon of spiraling steel. I hung onto the wheel, exerting 
influence to decrease the restoring torque. 

The wheel slowed down until there was no more ticking. It took quite 
a bit of effort, as it always does, but I did it, as I usually do. I 
can't stand the alarm. 

When I first learned to do this, I thought I had it made. I even went 
to Las Vegas to try my hand, so to speak, with the ratchets and pawls 
and cams and springs on the slot machines. But there's nothing delicate 
about a slot machine, and the spring tensions are too strong. I dropped 
quite a lot of nickels before I finally gave up. 

So I'm stuck with a talent I've found little real use for. Except that 
it amuses me. Sometimes. Not like this time on the plane. 

The woman beside me stirred, sat up suddenly and looked across me out 
the window. "Where are we?" she asked in a surprised voice. I told her 
we were probably a little north of Bakersfield. She said, "Oh," glanced 



at her wristwatch and sank back again. 


Soon the stewardesses would bring coffee and doughnuts around, so I 
contented myself with looking at the clouds and trying to think about 
Amos Magaffey, who was purchasing agent for a Los Angeles amusement 
chain, and how I was going to convince him our printing prices were 
maybe a little higher but the quality and service were better. My mind 
wandered below where I was sitting, idly moving from one piece of 
luggage to another, looking for my beat-up suitcase. I went through 
slips and slippers, lingerie and laundry, a jig saw puzzle and a 
ukulele. 

I never did find my suitcase because I found the bomb first. 

The bomb was in a small bag—a woman's bag judging by the soft, 
flimsy things you'd never find in a man’s—and I didn't know it was a 
bomb right away. I thought it was just a clock, one of those small, 
quiet alarms. I was going to pass it by and go on, but what held me 
was that something was taped to it. By the feel, I knew it must be 
electrician's tape. Interested and curious, I explored the clock more 
closely, found two wires. One went to a battery and the other to hard 
round cylinders taped together. The hairs stood up at the base of my 
neck when I suddenly realized what it was. 

The clock's balance wheel was rocking merrily. Quickly I went up past 
the train of gears to the alarm wheel. If this was anything like my own 
alarm clock, this one had something like ten minutes to go. 

It was forty minutes to Burbank and Lockheed Air Terminal. 

My mind was churning when I turned from the window to look around 
at the unconcerned passengers, the woman at my side asleep again. I 
thought: Which one of these.... No, none of them would know it was 
there. I glanced out the window again; clouds were still in the way. 

We'd be leaving the valley for the mountain range north of Los Angeles 
soon, if we hadn’t left it already. No place to land the plane there. 

But of course that had been the plan! 

My heart was beating in jackhammer rhythm; my mouth was dry and my mind 
was numb. Tell somebody about the bomb before it's too late! No, they'd 
think I put it there. Besides, what good would it do? There would be 
panic and they'd never get the plane down in time—if they believed me. 

"Sir." My head jerked around. The stewardess stood in the aisle, 
smiling, extending a tray to me, a brown plastic tray bearing a small 
paper cup of tomato juice, a cup of coffee, a cellophane-wrapped 



doughnut, paper spoon, sugar and dehydrated cream envelopes, and a 
napkin. 

I goggled at her, managed to croak, "No, thanks." She gave me an odd 
look and moved along. My seatmate had accepted hers and was tearing at 
the cellophane. I couldn't bear to watch her. 

I closed my eyes, forced my mind back to the luggage compartment, spent 
a frantic moment before I found the bag again. I had to stop that 
balance wheel, just as I stopped my alarm clock every morning. I tried 
to close everything off—the throb of engines, the rush of air, the 
woman sipping coffee noisily beside me—and I went into the clock and 
surrounded the seesawing wheel. When it went forward, I pulled it back; 
when it went back, I pulled it forward. I struggled with it, and it was 
like trying to work with greasy hands, and I was afraid I wasn't going 
to be able to stop it. 

Then, little by little, it started to slow its beat. But I could not 
afford to relax. I pushed and pulled and didn't dare release my hold 
until it came to a dead stop. 

"Anything the matter?" 

My eyelids flew open and I looked into the eyes of the woman next to 
me. There was sugar from the doughnut around her mouth and she was 
still chewing. 

"No," I said, letting out my breath. "I'm all right." 

"You were moaning, it sounded like. And you kept moving your head back 
and forth." 

"Must have been dreaming," I said as I rang for the stewardess. When 
she came I told her I'd take some of that coffee now. No, nothing else, 
just coffee. I didn't tell her how much I needed it. I sat there clammy 
with sweat until she returned. Coffee never tasted so good. 

All right, so I had stopped the bomb's timer. My mind raced ahead to 
the landing. When they unloaded the luggage, the balance wheel would 
start again. I wouldn't be able to stay with it, keeping it still. 

I considered telling the authorities as soon as we landed, or maybe 
calling in ahead, but wouldn’t that just bring suspicion, questions. 

Maybe I could convince them I could stop a clock—but not before the 
bomb exploded. And then what? My secret would be out and my life would 
be changed. I’d be a man not to be trusted, a prying man, a man 
literally with gimlet eyes. 



Mountain crags jutted through the clouds. We were in the range north of 
the city. Here and there were clear spots and I could see roads below, 
but there were also clouds far above us. It was very beautiful, but it 
was also very bumpy, and we started to slip and slide. 

To my horror I found that the balance wheel was rocking again. Closing 
my eyes and gritting my teeth, I forced my senses to the wheel, tugging 
and pulling and shoving and pushing until it finally stopped. 

A jab in the shoulder. I jumped, startled. 

"Your cup," my seat partner said, pointing. 

I looked down at the coffee cup I had crushed in my hands. Then I 
looked up into the eyes of the stewardess. I handed it to her. She took 
it without a word and went away. 

"Were you really asleep that time?" 

"Not really," I said. I was tempted to tell the woman I was subject to 
fits, but I didn't. 

It was only a few minutes to landing, but they became the longest 
minutes of my life as time after time I stopped the rocking wheel when 
the plane dipped and bumped to a landing. 

Leaving the apron with the other passengers, I tried to walk as 
unconcernedly as they through the exit gate. I would have liked walking 
through the terminal and out the entrance and away, but I could not. I 
had my suitcase to get, for one thing. The damned bomb was the other. 

So I strolled out into the concourse again to look at the plane and 
watch the baggagemen at work, transferring the luggage to two airfield 
carts. They weren't as careful as I would have been. 

It was impossible to tell from this distance just which bag contained 
the bomb; I could hardly identify my own scarred suitcase. The 
assortment of bags—a strange conglomeration of sizes and colors—was 
packed in some places six deep, and it rolled toward the gate where 
I was standing. I didn't know whether to stay or run, imagining the 
balance wheel now happily rocking again. The load went past me down a 
ramp to the front of the air terminal where the luggage was unloaded 
and placed in a long rack. I went with it. 

There was a flurry of ticket matching, hands grabbing for suitcases, 
and a general exodus on the part of my fellow passengers, too fast to 
determine who had got the one with the bomb. Now all that was left was 
the attendant and I had two bags—my own battered veteran of years, and 
a fine new red overnight case, small enough to be the one. 



I lit a cigarette, reached out. Inside were a woman's things and—a 
clock. The escapement was clicking vigorously. 


I didn't moan this time. I just closed my eyes, stretched toward 
and grabbed the balance wheel I was getting to know like my own. I 
entered into a union with it so strong that after I had reduced it to 
immobility, it was like waking when I opened my eyes. 

The baggage claim attendant was staring at me. For only a moment I 
stared back. Then I quickly reached for my baggage check and presented 
it to him. His hand hovered over the handle of the little red bag and I 
was ready to yell at him. But then, matching numbers on the tags with 
his eyes, his hand grasped the handle of my own suitcase and pushed it 
toward me. 

"Thanks," I said, taking it. I glanced ever so casually toward the 
remaining bag. "One left over, eh?" 

"Yeah." He was so bored I was tempted to tell him what was in it. But 
he was eying me with a "well-why-don't-you-get-along?" look. 

I said, "What happens if nobody claims it?" 

"Take it inside. Why?" 

He was getting too curious. "Oh, I just wondered, that's all." 

I stepped on my cigarette and walked toward the air terminal entrance 
and put my suitcase on the stone steps there. A redcap came hurrying 
over. 

"Cab?" 

I shook my head. "Just waiting." 

Just waiting for somebody to pick up a bomb. 

I lit another cigarette and glanced now and then toward the baggage 
claim area. The red bag was still there. All sorts of theories ran 
through my head as to why it should still be there, and none satisfied 
me. 


I should not have been there, that much I knew; I should be with a 
man named Amos Magaffey on Sixth Street at ten o'clock, discussing 
something very mundane, the matter of a printing order. But what could 
I do? If I left the airport, the attendant would eventually take the 
bag inside and there would be an explosion, and I wouldn’t be able to 



live with myself. 


No. I had to stay to keep the balance wheel stationary until—until 
what? 

A man in tan gabardine, wearing a police cap and badge, walked out of 
the entrance to stand on the stone steps beside me while he put on a 
pair of dark glasses. A member of the airport police detail. I could 
tell him. I could take him down to the little red bag and explain the 
whole thing. Then it would be his baby and I would be off on my own 
business. 

But he moved on down the steps, nodded at the redcap, and started 
across the street to the parking area. I could have called to him, 

"Hey, officer, let me tell you about a bomb in a little red bag." But 
I didn't. I didn't because I caught a movement at the baggage claim 
counter out of the side of my eye. 

The attendant had picked up the bag and was walking with it up the ramp 
to the rear of the air terminal. Picking up my own suitcase, I went 
inside in time to see him enter through a side door and deposit the bag 
on the scales at the airline desk and say something to the clerk. The 
clerk nodded and moved the bag to the rear room. 

I could visualize the balance wheel once again rocking like crazy. How 
many minutes—or seconds—were left? I was sweating when I moved to the 
counter, and it wasn't because of the sunshine I'd been soaking in. I 
had to get as close to the bag as I could if I was going to stop the 
clock again. 

"Can I help you?" the clerk asked. 

"No. I'm waiting for someone." 

I turned my back to him, put down my suitcase, leaned against the 
counter and reached out for the wheel. I found I could reach the 
device, but it was far away. When I tried to dampen it, the wheel 
escaped my grasp. 

"Do you have my suitcase?" 

I blinked my eyes open and looked around. The blonde in the plane stood 
there looking very fresh and bright and unconcerned. In her right hand 
she had a green baggage claim check. 

The clerk took it, nodded, and in a moment brought out the overnight 
case and set it on the scales. The girl thanked him, picked it up, 
glanced at me indifferently, and then started for the entrance with it. 



"Just a moment," I found myself saying, grabbing my bag and hurrying 
after her. 

At her side and a little ahead of her, I said, "Listen to me." 

She looked annoyed and increased her stride toward the door. 

"It's a matter of life or death," I said. I wanted to wrest the bag 
from her and hurl it out through the doorway into the street, but I 
restrained myself. 

She stopped and stared. I noticed a short, fat man in a rumpled 
suitcoat and unpressed pants staring, too. Ignoring him, I said, 

"Please put the bag down. Over there." I indicated a spot beside a 
telephone booth where it would be out of the way. 

She didn't move. She just said, "Why?" 

"For God's sake!" I took the case. She offered no resistance. I put her 
bag and mine next to the booth. When I turned around she was standing 
there looking at me as if I had gone out of my mind. Her eyes were blue 
and brown-flecked, very pretty eyes, and my thought at the moment was, 
I'm glad the bomb didn't go off; these eyes wouldn't be looking at me 
or anything else right now if it had. 

"I've got to talk to you. It's very important." 

The girl said, "Why?" I was beginning to think it was the only word she 
knew. At the same time I was wondering why anyone would want to kill 
someone so lovely. 

"I'll explain in a moment. Please stand right here while I make a 
telephone call." I moved toward the phone booth, paused and said, "And 
don't ask me why." 

She gave me a speculative look. 

I must not have seemed a complete idiot because she said, "All right, 
but-" 

I didn't listen for the rest. I went into the booth, closed the door, 
pretended to drop a coin and dial a number. But all the time I was in 
there, I was reaching out through the glass for the clock. At this 
range it wasn't difficult to stop the balance wheel. 


Just the same, when I came out I was wringing wet. 



"Now will you please tell me what this is all about?" she said stiffly. 

"Gladly. Let me buy you a cup of coffee and I'll explain." 

She glanced at the bags. I told her they'd be all right. We followed 
the short, fat man into the coffee shop. 

Over coffee I explained it all to her, how I had this extrasensory 
ability, how she was the first person I had ever revealed it to, and 
how I had discovered what was in her overnight bag. 

During the telling, her untouched coffee grew a skin, her face grew 
pale, her eyes grew less curious and more troubled. There were tears 
there when I finished. I asked her who put the bomb in her bag. 

"Joe did," she said in a toneless voice, not looking at me any more but 
staring vacantly across the room. "Joe put it there." Behind her eyes 
she was reliving some recent scene. 

"Who is Joe?" 

"My husband." I thought she was going to really bawl, but she got 
control again. "This trip was his idea, my coming down here to visit my 
sister." Her smile was bleak. "I see now why he wanted to put in those 
books. I'd finished packing and was in the bathroom. He said he'd put 
in some books we’d both finished reading—for my sister. That's when he 
must have put the—put it in there." 

I said gently, "Why would he want to do a thing like that?" 

"I don't know." She shook her head. "I just don't know." And she was 
close to bawling again. Then she recovered and said, "I'm not sure I 
want to know." I admired her for saying it. Joe must have been crazy. 

"It's all right now?" she asked. 

I nodded. "As long as we don't move it." 

I told her I didn't know how much more time there was, that I'd been 
thinking it over and that the only way out seemed to be to tell the 
airport policeman. After I explained it to her, the girl—she said her 
name was Julia Claremont—agreed to tell him she thought there was a 
bomb in her bag, that she had noticed a ticking and had become worried 
because she knew she hadn't packed a clock. It wasn't good, but it 
would have to do. 


"We've got to get it deactivated," I said, watching the fat man pay for 
his coffee and leave. "The sooner the better." 



I finished my coffee in one gulp and went to pay the bill with her. 

I asked her why she didn't claim the bag at the same time the other 
people had. She said she had called her sister and the phone was busy 
for a long while. 

"She was supposed to meet me, and when she wasn’t here, I got worried. 
She said she isn't feeling well and asked me to take a cab." She smiled 
a little. It was a bright, cheery thing. I had the feeling it was all 
for me. "That's where I was going when you caught up with me." 

It had become a very nice day. But the bottom dropped out of it again 
when we reached the lobby. 

The two bags weren't there. 

I ran to the entrance and nearly collided with the redcap. 

"See anybody go out of here with a little red bag and an old battered 
suitcase?" 

"Bag? Suitcase?" he mumbled. Then he became excited. "Why, a man just 
stepped out of here—" He turned to look down the street. "That's him." 

The dumpy man I’d seen was walking off; Julia's bag in his right hand, 
mine in his left. He seemed in no hurry. 

"Hey!" I shouted, starting toward him. 

The man turned, took one look at me, and started to ran. He came 
abreast an old gray, mud-spattered coupe, ran around, opened the door 
and threw both bags into the rear seat as he got in. 

The car was a hundred feet away and gathering speed by the time I 
reached where it had been parked. I watched it for a moment, then 
walked back to the entranceway where Julia was standing with the 
redcap, who said, "That man steal them suitcases?" 

"That he did," I said. 

Just then the airport policeman started across the street from the 
parking lot. Redcap said, "Better tell him about it." 

The policeman was sympathetic and concerned. He said, "We'd better get 
over to the office." 

But we never left the spot because an explosion some blocks distant 
shattered the air. Julia's hand grasped my arm. Hard. 



Jets," the redcap said, eying the sky. 


"I don't know," the policeman said. "Didn't sound much like a jet to 
me." 


We stood there. I could visualize the wreckage of an old gray coupe 
in the middle of a street, but I couldn’t visualize the driver. That 
was all right. I didn't want to see him. I didn't know what Julia was 
thinking. 

She said, "About those bags," and looked at me. 

The officer said, "Yes, miss?" 

"I—I don't care about mine. I didn't have much of anything in it." 

"I feel the same way," I said. "Would it be all right if we didn't 
bother to report it?" 

"Well," the policeman said, "I can't _make_ you report it." 

"I'd rather not then," Julia said. She turned to me. "I’d like some 
air. Can't we walk a little?" 

"Sure," I said. 

We started down the street, her arm in mine, as the air began to fill 
with the distant sounds of sirens. 



THE FEAST OF LIGHTS 

by Morris Rosenfeld 

Translated by Helena Frank and Rose Pastor Stokes 
from Project Gutenberg's Songs of Labor and Other Poems 

Little candles glistening, 

Telling those are listening 
Legends manifold, 

Many a little story, 

Tales of blood and glory 
Of the days of old. 

As I watch you flicker, 

As I list you bicker. 

Speak the ancient dreams: 

—You have battled, Jew, one time, 

You have conquer’d too, one time. 

(God, how strange it seems!) 

In your midst was order once, 

And within your border once 
Strangers took no part. 

Jew, you had a land one time, 

And an armed hand, one time. 

(How it moves the heart!) 

Glisten, candles, glisten! 

As I stand and listen 
All the grief in me, 

All the woe is stirred again, 

And the question heard again: 

What the end shall be? 
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